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- Beaulbou Cineyard 


Founded and Owned by the de Latour Family Since 1900 
300 MONTGOMERY ST.,SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 2-4 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


The Hammer Company D. Recher & Co. 
1653 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 322 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, III. 


Charles Roger & Co. The E. M. Lohmann Co. 
7403 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 413 Sibley St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. T. Latino’s Sons 
428 Smith St., Providence 8, R. I. 114 Common St., New Orleans 12, La. 


Emil M. Langers Co. _ John F. Fleming 
815 So. Sixth St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 35 Sagamore Ave., West Medford 55, Mass. 


Wm. J. Meininger The Mid-West Church Goods Co. 
P.O. Box 6147, Houston 6, Texas 1218 Farnam St., Omaha 2, Neb. 





When YOU Hire a Fund Raztser 
Be Sure to Hire the Best! 


As the fund-raising counsel that plans and directs to success more 
Catholic campaigns than any other firm in the entire field, LAWSON 
ASSOCIATES, INC. lists on this and the following pages some of the hundreds 
of campaigns which it has had the privilege of conducting for Catholic 
Parishes (churches, schools, rectories, convents, gymnasiums, debt reduction), 
Dioceses, Colleges, Hospitals, High Schools, and other institutions of the 
Church: 


St. Mary's Parish, Manistee, Michigan St. Philomena's Church, Des Moines, Wash. 
Our Objective $35,000 Our Objective $50,000 
Realized $36,597 Realized $97,314 

St. Patrick's Parish, Catskill, N. Y. St. Brendan's Church, Bothel, Wash. 
Our Objective $60,000 Our Objective $85,000 
Realized $68,000 Realized $97,844 

Holy Ghost Parish, Wood Dale, lilinois St. John’s School, Milwaukee, Oregon 
Our Objective $75,000 Our Objective $75,000 
Realized $87,000 Realized $98,000 

St. Theresa's School, Palatine, Ill. St. Cecelia’s Church, Harvey, North Dakota 
Our Objective $75,000 Our Objective $60,000 
Realized $87,418 Realized $108,100 

St. Mary's Parish, Albany, Oregon St. Joseph of Cupertino Parish, Cupertino, Cal. 
Our Objective $50,000 Our Objective $110,000 
Realized $91,000 Realized $115,000 

St. John's Church, Borger, Texas Our Lady of Fatima Parish, Seattle, Wash. 
Our Objective $70,000 Our Objective $75,000 
Realized $91,250 Realized $125,430 

St. Christopher's Parish, San Jose, Cal. St. Peter Martyr Parish, Pittsburg, Cal. 
Our Objective $75,000 Our Objective $100,000 
Realized $92,253 Realized $132,346 
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St. Joseph's Parish, Greenville, Miss. 
Our Objective $100,000 
Realized $133,320 


Sacred Heart Church, Tgcoma, Washington 
Our Objective $125,000 
Realized $138,000 


St. Mary's School, Medford, Oregon 
Our Objective $135,000 
Realized $141,000 


St. Vincent de Paul's Parish, Mount Vernon, Ohio 
Our Objective $100,000 
Realized $143,935 


Holy Redeemer Church, Webster Groves, Missouri 
Our Objective $150,000 
Realized $152,632 


St. Ignatius Martyr Parish, Sanford, Maine 
Our Objective $150,000 
Realized $168,000 


St. Joseph's Church, York, Pennsylvania 
Our Objective $150,000 
Realized $182,231 


Immacolata Parish, St. Louis, Missouri 
Our Objective $200,000 
Realized $205,000 


Holy Redeemer Parish, Portland, Oregon 
Our Objective $175,000 
Realized $206,299 


Notre Dame School, Marysville, Cal. 
Our Objective $200,000 
Realized $207,745 


St. Mary Magdalen Church, Hazel Park, Michigan 
Our Objective $150,000 
Realized $225,000 


St. Edward's Parish, Seattle, Wash. 
Our Objective $225,000 
Realized $228,342 


St. Agnes Church, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Our Objective $200,000 
Realized $233,688 











Notre Dame High School, Biloxi, Miss. 
Our Objective $150,000 
Realized $237,180 


St. Francis High School, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Our Objective $150,000 
Realized $246,000 


Bishop Donahue Memorial High School, McMechen, 
W. Va. 
Our Objective $225,000 
Realized $252,110 


United Catholic Appeal, Billings, Mont. 
Our Objective $250,000 
Realized $255,000 


United Catholic Appeal, Salem, Oregon 
Our Objective $250,000 
Realized $255,822 


Holy Family Parish, Seattle, Washington 
Our Objective $150,000 
Realized $258,055 


St. Mary's High School, Bismarck, N. D. 
Our Objective $250,000 
Realized $300,000 


Catholic High School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Our Objective $250,000 
Realized $303,155 


Immaculate Conception Church, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia 
Our Objective $300,000 
Realized $312,021 


St. Leo's School, Minot, N. Dak. 
Our Objective $250,000 
Realized $320,650 


United Catholic Appeal, Amarillo, Tex. 
Our Objective $250,000 
Realized $320,900 


Bishop's Hospital Fund, Charlottetown, Can. 
Our Objective $300,000 
Realized $374,720 
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Central Catholic High School, Le Mars, lowa 
Our Objective $200,000 
Realized $375,000 


St. Cecilia’s Parish, Algona, lowa 
Our Objective $200,000 
Realized $395,769 


Central Catholic High School, Great Falls, Montana 
Our Objective $300,000 
Realized $442,236 


Central Catholic High School, Escanaba, Michigan 
Our Objective $450,000 
Realized $485,000 


Divine Providence Hospital, Williamsport, Pa. 
Campaign —1 
Our Objective $600,000 
Realized $650,000 


Campaign —2 
Our Objective $700,000 
Realized $751,000 


Catholic Central High School, Muskegon, Michigan 
Our Objective $500,000 
Realized $750,368 


Gonzaga High School, Spokane, Washington 
Our Objective $600,000 
Realized $800,025 


Bishop Toolen Silver Jubilee, Mobile, Alabama 
Our Objective $800,000 
Realized $815,794 


St. Francis Hospital, Trenton, New Jersey 
Our Objective $1,000,000 
Realized $993,000 


St. Mary's Hospital, Evansville, Indiana 
Our Objective $1,000,000 
Realized $1,000,000 


Merrimack College, Andover, Massachusetts 
Our Objective $1,000,000 
Realized $1,130,000 


Catholic Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Our Objective $1,000,000 
Realized $1,325,072 


Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, Camden, New Jersey 
Our Objective $2,200,000 
Realized $2,408,000 


HERE’S A SPECIAL OFFER! 


If you need capital funds for whatever purpose, and would like to 
know how our organization can help you, then do the following: 1). Tele- 
phone your long distance operator; 2). Tell her you wish to place a reverse 
charge call to Lawson Associates in Rockville Centre, New York; 3). Give 
her our telephone number—Rockville Centre 6-0177; 4). When the call 
is put through, ask to speak with Mr. James H. Fraser; 5). Mr. Fraser will 
ask you five or six simple questions and will then advise you whether or 
not we can help you. If we can, you will be sent an analysis setting forth 


in detail just what can be accomplished. This will all be done without 
obligation of any sort. 


Why not do it NOW? 


Assocta les 
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General Interior View, Church of St. Anthony, Fort Lauderdale, Flo. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. O'Looney, Pastor, Barry & Kay, Architects 
The Church of St. Anthony at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., represents a new spirit in 
Catholic Church design to meet peculiar climatic conditions. Working under 
the direction of the architects, Barry & Kay, Rambusch designed and devel- 
oped this interior’s furnishings and decoration. Here is a splendid example of 
having one especially equipped organization with undivided responsibility, 
design, develop and execute a well integrated place of worship. Rambusch 


is ready to serve you in a similar capacity. 


RAMBUSCH e227 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 












In years to come, you'll appreciate 
the careful way your RCA ‘*400” 
projector handles film. 


Slow-running sprockets . . . twice 
the size of ordinary sprockets .. . 
provide a long, gradual curve for film 
to follow. The thread-easy film path 
i does away with sharp bends which 
d tear or scuff film. It’s designed to give 


second threading 


—_— film handling 








RCA ‘*400’’ Projector 
The Thread-Easy Way 
to show sound films 







Thread-Easy film path makes threading 
a simple, understandable operation. You 
can thread it, and put a picture on the 
screen in seconds. (In tests at a trade 
show, 473 guests proved you can thread 
the RCA “400” in less than 30 seconds. 


(yentles / way to handle films 


you hundreds of first-run showings 
from every film. 

(In actual tests a film—run through the RCA 
“*400” projector 700 times—shows no sign of 


wear. Splices fail to show any sign of parting 
after hundreds of passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell your 
RCA Dealer you want the RCA **400”’ 
16mm sound projector. 


Check these 6 important advantages of the RCA‘‘400”’ Projector 
1. Thread-Easy film path for 30- 4. Husky motor, nylon gears for 


long-term dependability 


2. Low-speed induction motor for 5. Simplified design for 2-minute 


set-up, 3-minute pack-up 


—~ (i ™ quiet operation 
a ~~» 3. Floating sprockets for gentle 6. RCA-engineered sound system 


for superb reproduction 




















i ‘ 
§ For more information 
4 8 MAIL COUPON NOW 
» 4 7 r Se a 
_ r 
—_— | Visual Products, Dept. 57U 
| Radio Corporation of America,Camden,N.J. 
| Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA 
| “400” Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. 
® Name 
| Title 
VISUAL PRODUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA Organization 
ENGINEERING PROOUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. H.J. | Address 
in Canede: RCA VICTOR Compeny Limited, Montreal! | 
i City ZOE ce AOC en 


Tue Homivetic anp PastoraL Review (Monthly), Vol. LIII, No. 


12 (September, 1953). Copyright 1953 by 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post 


Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. 


the U.S., $5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 


Subscriptions to 











‘i DIGNIFIED BEAUTY of the 
Oremus Sanctuary Lamp is in- 
dicative of the perfection em- 
bodied in all A. Gross Candle 
Co., products. 





When used for devotional pur- 
poses, it enables the supplicant to 
express his faith in a tangible 
manner and also retains his spirit- 
ual presence in the House of God. 
Fifty of these lights are uncond:- 
tionally guaranteed to be a full 


year’s supply. 


YOUR INQUIRIES WILL HAVE 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 





A. Gross Candle Co., Inc. 


CANDLE MAKERS SINCE 1837 


Linden, New Jersey 
New York, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 
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CHURCH 
FURNISHINGS 


... designed and 
executed for 

beauty and devotion 
to fit your budget. 


U)intecicns 


custom made 


e Church Furnishings 
e Lighting 
e Stained Glass 
mm FT) (2 
e Decorations 
e Pews and Accessories 


3700 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Your inquiries no matter how small 


Ed id fe : 7 \ 5 
m Ce Bi: we" are 
ef W440 2- Ve i 
or large. are cordially solicited af ae . 


, \ Ee 
Three Generations of Service ; * 


oe 





GET YOUR COPY NOW 


New 
Emkay 
Catalog 


... the complete 
guide book of 
church candles 
and 
accessories 





It’s off the press — one of the most complete 

Church Candle and Accessory catalogs ever printed — 
all divided into easy-to-locate, easy-to-read sections 
illustrating and describing the full Emkay line. 

Send for your copy of this handy guide-book now. 
Choose from a complete selection — candles at 

the lowest price consistent with perfect quality . . . 


candles guaranteed to burn slowly ... evenly ...cleanly— 


As perfect a symbol as a candle can be. 







Write for 
Free 
Catalog 
and Latest 
Price List 






MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN BY APPOINTMENT 
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Are you buying 
“numbers” or WALUES? 





What strange facet of human nature induces so many people to invest 
their money in a PRICE rather than a PRODUCT? 


Why do so many buyers fall for the deception that someone is willing 
to sell them merchandise for less than it is actually worth? 


We can think of no more painless way of throwing ones money down a 
rathole unless it be the Numbers” racket itself. It is a hard, cold fact that 
in this practical business world you get just what you pay for, NOTHING 
MORE. The graveyard of bankrupts is filled with the corpses of those who 
had so little faith in the quality of their merchandise that they sold it at 
prices which failed to yield them a fair and reasonable profit. 


Unfortunately, few buyers of liturgical fabrics possess sufficient knowl- 
edge of textile technology to distinguish between the genuine and the 
spurious. Can you, for example, take a piece of Vestment or Altar Drapery 
material and intelligently evaluate it for quality of yarns, color fastness of 
dyes, finishing techniques and weaving uniformity? In practically every 
instance where fabrics “just as good as Allen’s” are offered at cut prices 
their deficiencies can be easily demonstrated. Invariably they fail miser- 
ably to comply with that unwritten rule which decrees that only the BEST 
is worthy of use in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Diogenes, the ancient, cynical Greek philosopher, bequeathed to pos- 
terity an epigram which we wholeheartedly commend as a yardstick to all 
buyers of liturgical fabrics. He said: “If appearances are deceitful, they 
do not deserve ANY confidence ...... 


“Buy “7 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 


Trade Mark Reg. 868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
° ”“ 
American Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 





IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 
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DO YOU NEED MONEY TO 


BUILD 
EXPAND — MODERNIZE 
or for 
DEBT REDUCTION 
YOU HAVE IT RIGHT IN YOUR 
OWN PARISH 


* 


IT TAKES “KNOW-HOW” TO 

TRANSFER IT FROM YOUR 

PARISH TO THE CHURCH 
TREASURY FUND 


* 


We are specialists in Catholic 
Fund Raising Activities 


Inquiry or consullation entails no obligation 


FLYNN, GOULD & ASSOCIATES 


Flynn, Gould & Associates 
5 Railroad Avenue 


Freeport, New York 


I am interested in knowing further facts on “Catholic Fundraising.” 
Without cost or obligation please send me full information as to your 
methods. 


Parish oe 
(Please Print) 
Street 
0 — Bete 


Se ee aa oa 
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“| overheard them talking 
about the Baldwin on 


. the Church steps 





...after the service everyone stood around in 
groups chatting,” an organist told us the ot.er 
day. “‘And I was really pleased when I overheard 
someone say: ‘never knew what a difference true 
organ music could make—it was heavenly!’ 

“Our Baldwin Electronic Organ had just been 
installed, and it was heavenly music, with its rich, 
deep, traditional organ tone; being an organist, 
I appreciate its ease of playing, its superb 
response.” 


Let the 


BALDWIN etecreonic ORGAN 


Bring New Meaning To Your Service. 


Write today for Baldwin booklets, “Selecting a New Organ 
for Your Church” and “Fund Raising Plans.” 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS + ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 

HAMILTON VERTICAL PIANOS + BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ELEC- 
TRONIC ORGANS 








| 
of OF 


codes ih 


Write for information 
on type of organ 
| in which you 
| are interested, 






PIPE ORGANS 
REED ORGANS 














{ 
Yi Buy DIRECT AND SAvely 


LIGHTWEIGHT STURDY 


CLERGYMAN’S UTILITY BAG 
Genuine Top Grain Cowhide—Black 


Here's a professional 
utility bag designed 


especially for the (Illustrated) 

clersyman's needs. | 15 x 41x7 $11.00 
oomy ... ye 

compact. Sturdily 17 x 9x 12 $13.50 

constructed to last for 20 x 111% x 121% $19.00 

many years. A — (ast showa) 

did value at these low 11% x 8% x 5 $ 9.00 


prices. 


MAKING A TRIP? 


We'd like t d you our brochure illustrating our 
ee 2 coveling bags . . . attractively priced. 
Mail orders shipped ane oe ee 

add 50c shipping and handling fee. 
Bm nh. 4 or money order to: Dept. H-39 
Entr. 10 W. 23 St. 


ALLIED srier case co 


186—Sth Avenue * New York 10, N. Y. 








Satisfaction guarontced 
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PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT 


OVER C.C.S. CAMPAIGNS 


CATHOLIC CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, TROY, N. Y. 

GOAL $425,000 

| ’ | SUBSCRIBED $800,000 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CONVENT 
RAISED BY § cow — 
SUBSCRIBED $340,000 











STS. JOHN & PAUL 
LARCHMONT, N. Y. 
CHURCH-SCHOOL 
GOAL $150,000 
SUBSCRIBED 


Communi TY 





HOLY FAMILY 
C BRONX, N. Y. 
OUNSELLING aoe $150,000 
SUBSCRIBED $227,000 








ST. CLARE OF MONTEFALCO 
GROSSE POINTE PARK, MICH. 


SERVICE 





$250,000 
SUBSCRIBED $494,000 


ST. MICHAEL 





SPECIALIZING IN FUND RAISING Jc 


AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
SERVICES TO THE CATHOLIC FIELD 


® Permanent Staff of Over 30 Catholic Men 


OUR MOTHER OF CONSOLATION 
CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 

REPAIR & RENOVATION 

GOAL $125,000 
SUBSCRIBED $230,000 


ST. JUDE 
DETROIT, MICH. 

CHURCH 

GOAL $250,000 
SUBSCRIBED 


Full Time Director Assigned to Every Campaign 


® Supervision by Field Staff and Headquarters 
Specialists 





HOLY TRINITY 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 

HIGH SCHOOL 

GOAL $200,000 
SUBSCRIBED 


Reasonable Flat Fee—No Percentages 


Pledge Payment Counselling at No Additional Cost 





ST. SEBASTIAN 
WOODSIDE, N. Y. 
CHURCH-SCHOOL ADDITION 
GOAL $350,000 
SUBSCRIBED $518,000 


@ Interviews and Analyses Without Obligation 












COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 









ST. PIUS V 
LOUDONVILLLE, N. Y. 
CHURCH-SCHOOL 

GOAL $150,000 
SUBSCRIBED $216,000 






Empire State Building 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 5-1175 











ST. MARY 
NORWALK, CONN. 

SCHOOL 

GOAL $200,000 
SUBSCRIBED 
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Success Begets Success! 





“National” Fund-Raising Campaigns 


Are Based on Capable Direction With Proven 
Records of 324 Staff Years of Experience 


Money Is the By-Product of Organization... 


National Fund-Raising Services, Inc., furnishes the “know how’”’ to direct 
a successful fund-raising campaign to meet your needs. 


The fundamental factor in a successful professionally directed fund-raising 
campaign is the multiplication of the Director’s knowledge and experience, 
his skill and enthusiasm, in such degree that it reaches out to every worker and 
prospect promptly and effectively. Our Director plans the entire campaign. 
He organizes committees, prepares publicity, trains the workers, helps keep up 
their enthusiasm and plans projects—often a powerful factor in securing gifts. 
When you delegate your fund-raising problems to our professional staff, the 
campaign is in the most competent hands. All of these services are available 
to you—just as we-have done for so many others. Here are a few campaigns 


which NERS has directed recently: 





Announced Amount Announced Amount 

Location* Goal Raised Location* Goal Raised 
Lubbock, Tex............. $700,000 $730,000 CO, Pic cecicecececes $150,000 $155,000 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa........... 600,000 723,000 Setheen, Alt.c.cccccecces 100,000 95,000 
Shreveport, La............ 400,000 401,000 I Sine cccscccaes 100,000 125,000 
Springfield, Mo.........-- 350,000 448,496 a ane 100,000 103,735 
PE, Mlicccescescceces 350,000 421,000 I TR onan nee ce avie 100,000 109,000 
8 ee 300,000 300,200 Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 75,000 90,000 
Oklahoma City, Okla... .. 200,000 211,399 Senatobia, Miss........... 75,000 88,000 
STOR, TERR cccscccece 200,000 187,000 Maryville, Tenn........... 75,000 90,000 
NS ee 150,000 200,000 Lawrenceville, Va......... 75,000 81,000 
Fort Smith, Ark..........- 150,000 156,028 Indianapolis, Ind.......... 60,000 80,000 
TW Me baiceccecncs 150,000 176,000 Jacksonville, Fla........... 50,000 57,000 
Minneapolis, Minn........ 150,000 150,541 a eee 50,000 54,000 
* Name and complete details on request 








NFRS can do the same for you—write to us for an objective conference. 


NATIONAL HAS HELPED RAISE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR... 


CHURCHES—SCHOOLS— HOSPITALS 
ASK FOR INFORMATION — DON’T — WRITE TODAY 








NATIONAL FUND-RAISING senbiis: 








ATLANTA, GEORGIA FORT WORTH, TEXAS CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
901 WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 463 SOUTH CALHOUN ST. 600 SOUTH MICHIGAN 
TELEPHONE CYPRESS 0371 TELEPHONE FA-6297 TELEPHONE WABASH 2-5389 
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Page 
Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 1090 
That All May Be One 

The letter to the Ephesians explains the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Membership in Christ implies membership 
with one another. Hence, regard for fellow- 
members in Christ is a supernatural motive 
of charity. 

In our love we should show preference to 
those who are already members with us; but 
we should also extend love to others in as 
much as they may become one with us in 
Christ. Catholic Action seeks to garner all 
the sheep into the one fold. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost.. 1092 


There Is Such Little Time 


Our Lord bids us “watch and pray.” 
Modern haste, which results largely and 
paradozically from time-saving inventions 
and increased social activities which these 
contrivances make possible, places time for 
prayer at a premium. 

To prepare spiritually, one must act judi- 
ciously, lest time be wasted on what is frivo- 
lous. Those who are determined to “make 


Page 
the most of their time” will use what vio- 
lence is required for setting aside due time 


for prayer, knowing that “the kingdom of 


heaven suffers violence.” 


Twenty-First Sunday after Pentecost 1094 


To Be Forgiven, You Must Forgive 
The desire for revenge is contrary to the 
spirit of the Gospel. No other virtue is 
taught with greater insistence than that of 
Charity, as is evident from many of the 
parables. As on Calvary, Jesus spoke par- 
don to all his enemies, so every true follower 


should speak words of sincere forgiveness. 


Feast of Christ the King......... 1096 


Power and Glory and a Kingdom 


Divine Providence governs the _ world. 
Throughout the history of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the Church, God’s providential 
care is clearly visible. In our modern day, 
when the authority of the Church 
spurned, the Holy Father, acting by guid- 
ance from heaven, established the feast of 
Christ the King. Loyalty to Christ’s au- 
thority in the Church will restore peace to 
the world. 





ERE Ses AES A 
SUMMIT AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES 


No. 206—High Altar Summit Agnus Dei Taber- 
nacle, hand chased, cardinal red leather on 
background of door. 


LITURGICAL ART METAL 


executed in bronze, created to exacting Summit 
specifications, is available for Chapel, Church or 
Cathedral. Summit Agnus Dei Tabernacles with 
their eight distinctive features of course; Cruci- 
fixes, Candlesticks, Ambries, Bronze Memorial Tab- 
lets, Shrines, Sanctuary Lamps, Bronze Vesting 
Cards and Votive Stands. Estimates on specially 
designed interior appointments cheerfully given. 

Ask for your copy of our new catalogue 4-A. 
It will be mailed free upon request. 

























SUMMIT STUDIOS 


Designers and Craftsmen of Ecclesiastical Art Metal 
112-71st STREET, GUTTENBERG, NEW JERSEY 
Telephone UNion 3-3611 
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CJor twenty-eight years Father 
James J. Mertz, S.J. dreamed 
of a shrine to the Madonna Della 
Strada at Loyola. Today, his vision 
is realized in the beautiful chapel 
honoring the Jesuit martyrs and pro- 
viding a spiritual refuge for students. 

Father Mertz considered various 
bells to add audible beauty, but no 
others would satisfy him after hear- 
ing ‘“‘Carillonic Bells.”” The good 
Father writes: ‘““The bells are giving 
perfect satisfaction . . . they have 


rw. : | 


sacred voice to the Chapel 


at Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 


- & 
a 





> 


given a certain character to the 
campus ...students will lift their 
hearts in prayer.” 

“Carillonic Bells’? are praised 
by clergy and laity everywhere. 
Their beauty and clarity are worthy 
of any liturgical use and a delight 
to the community. 

Let us send complete infor- 
mation on how they may benefit 
your church or institution. Write to: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
11250€ Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


“‘Carillonic Bells’ is a trademark for products of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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The Goal of Academic 
Freedom 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


; FREEDOM has been a 
fiercely controverted topic for the past 
In the face of threatening Con- 
gressional investigations, educators 
have demanded the privilege of exemp- 
tion from scrutiny. It is a privilege 
which, they claim, has its origin in the 
very nature of the teaching process. A 
teacher can do his best work only if 
he operates in an atmosphere of free 
inquiry and _ unrestricted discussion. 
Once a teacher becomes aware that he 
may have to answer, outside the class- 
room, for opinions expressed in class, his 
intellectual curiosity will be repressed 
and his teaching initiatives inhibited. 
So goes the argument of certain edu- 
cators, and they view Congressional 
committees investigating subversives on 
the campus as a revival of the Inquisi- 
tion and a menace to academic freedom. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, for instance, has stated 
its policy in these words: 


year. 


“There is, then, nothing in the na- 
ture of the teaching profession which 
requires the automatic exclusion of 
Communists, and the attempt to ex- 
clude them would threaten our edu- 
eational system with real dangers. 
Discrimination against Communists 
would readily lead to discrimination 
against teachers with other unortho- 
dox political views, and the exclusion 
of such teachers would mean the ex- 


clusion of some of the liveliest intel- 
lects and most stimulating personal- 
ities On Our campuses.”’ 


FREEDOM IS NOT LICENSE 


Academic freedom means the right of 
a competent professor to teach his class 
without any control except that of his 
own conscience. This is a definition 
which, I feel confident, would find favor 
with any member of the teaching pro- 
fession. What does it mean? First, it 
does not mean the right of a teacher to 
instruct as he pleases. Freedom im- 
plies not only that we are free from 
coercion or pressure, but also that we 
are free for something. 

John Foster Dulles, in an address to 
the General Assembly of the National 
Council of Churches, recently pointed 
up this lesson of freedom as a positive 
thing. He said that freedom is a naked 
concept (freedom from something), but 
that it must be clothed in a high moral 
purpose; else it is formless. Our Found- 
ing Fathers did not shake off their 
chains and then ramble around in irre- 
sponsible liberty. Such would have 
been mere license. But they did create 
a democratic charter that expressed 
the positive goals toward which America 
would direct its energies. 

So, too, academic freedom cannot be 
an irresponsible freedom. It cannot be 
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mere freedom from restraint and dicta- 
tion. It must be the freedom of men 
using the intellect for the purpose for 
which God made it, the acquisition of 
truth. The scholar should be a dedi- 
cated man, a man consecrated to the 
task of pushing back the curtains of 
ignorance by discovering the truth. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LIBERTY 


Today we hear much of the rights of 
academic freedom, but little of the 
moral responsibility of the scholar. As 
Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Colum- 
bia Uniyersity, said at Commencement 
on June 2, 1953: 

“Tt is more pleasant, always, to 
talk of freedom and rights than of 
duties and obligations. Unhappily 
some of our academic brethren who 
are the first to man the ramparts in 
defense of freedom, seem less eager to 
talk of those responsibilities which 
are the pre-condition for the freedom 
which they defend.” 

We can sympathize with the univer- 
sities when they are besieged by alumni, 
or wealthy benefactors, or by politicians 
who attempt to direct the policies and 
the teaching programs of the faculty. 
Academic freedom certainly means that 
a university should be free of such pres- 
sures. Constant interference from out- 
siders would deflect the university from 
its true function. It is not an agency 
for the propagation of private theories 
or even an arm of the government for 
the dissemination of propaganda. It 
is a place where competent professors 
should be free to teach and study the 
truth. 

Academic freedom implies, therefore, 
the moral responsibility to teach the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. We Catholics find it quite 
incomprehensible, however, when advo- 
cates of academic freedom claim a pro- 
fessor should be free to teach what the 
the rest of the faculty regards as error. 
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Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy 
at New York University, maintains that 
a university should harbor any and 
every “heresy” as long as the professor 
is technically competent in his field 
and is honest in presenting his evidence. 
Hook would not expel a professor for 
teaching even the most hare-brained 
and ridiculous notions. 

“Tf he has pitted his own independ- 
ent judgment against the weight of 
scientific evidence, then, even if he 
is a thousand times wrong, he must 
be protected against dismissal.’”! 


TRAGIC BY-PRODUCTS OF 

POSITIVISM 

This reveals a fundamental fault in 
American education today. A teacher 
must not be dismissed “even if he is a 
thousand times wrong.” Why? The 
basic reason must be this, that the uni- 
versity authorities are not sure of any 
truth. They do not believe that abso- 
lute truth exists. To them, all truth is 
relative, and, therefore, their assent to 
any proposition is necessarily hesitat- 
ing and provisional. They fear to con- 
demn an obvious error for fear it may 
become true tomorrow. This is the 
attitude of numerous policy-making 
educators. 

This position is not only absurd: it 
is a tragic abdication of the university's 
responsibility to its young students. 
The university dedicated to truth must 
be the unremitting enemy of error. In- 
deed every professor should be possessed 
of a fierce and pitiless hatred of error. 
It is commendable for the university to 
create an atmosphere of free inquiry 
and bold experiment, but, after all, 
these are only means to an end and the 
end is the attainment of truth. A uni- 
versity more interested in free discus- 
sion than in truth is like a quarterback 
who is more interested in talking over 


2“Can We Trust Our Teachers?” Saturday 
Review of Literature (April 18, 1953), p. 45. 
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plays than in making touchdowns. If 
the authorities of a university tolerate 
unquestionably erroneous _ teaching, 
they are subverting the very purpose 
for which the university exists: the 
communication of truth. 

Yet, as I have already said, they al- 
low error to go unchallenged because 
they do not believe in absolute truth. 
Indeed you will find that many of the 
professors look with disdain upon men 
who believe in absolute, unchanging 
truths and who possess firm convictions 
about these truths. Catholics, in their 
opinion, have closed minds and are 
drugged by supernatural dogmas into a 
state of mental assent which prevents 
intellectual growth. Not only Catho- 
lies, but any “absolutists” are to be rep- 
robated. John Strachey, writing for 
the Nation (Oct. 4, 1952) in an article 
called “The Absolutigts,” reproaches 
the anti-Communists for their fixed 
convictions. He says they are just as 
deplorable as the Communists with their 
addiction to dogmas and definite ideas. 
Contrary to Whittaker Chambers, who 
divided mankind into two classes, the 
religious and the anti-religious, Strachey 
asserts there is still a third and happier 
breed of men, the experimentalists. 


“Tt must be far harder to define this 
second world outlook, for its very 
essence will lie in a certain relativism, 
in a cooler temper and a lower claim.” 


THE CERTITUDE THAT THERE IS 
NO CERTITUDE 


There you have the mind of many 
educators, the experimental mind which 
is never quite sure but that tomorrow’s 
experiment may not upset all of today’s 
knowledge. For that reason they re- 
fuse to give unconditional assent to any 
proposition, nor will they condemn any 
notion no matter how silly it seems. 
Sidney Hook quotes Justice Holmes to 
the effect that it is the mark of the 


civilized mind to have questioned one’s 
own first principles. The experimen- 
talists in the classroom are forever ques- 
tioning all their first principles, arriv- 
ing at no conclusions and leading their 
students up dead-end streets. 

Justice Holmes at least had a make- 
shift criterion of truth. 

“, . the best test of truth is the 
power of thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market.” 

If a notion is generally accepted, then, 
according to Holmes, it is true. How 
an external circumstance such as popu- 
larity can make an idea true is beyond 
me. The experimentalists, however, do 
not have even this criterion of truth. 
Fortunately, some educators refuse to 
go the full way: they place some restric- 
tions on so-called academic freedom. 
They will not tolerate the teaching of 
an ideology that constitutes a serious 
and imminent threat to the safety of 
the State. In other words, they are 
much more certain of an idea’s conse- 
quence than of its truth. (Or is it, per- 
haps, their common sense which is as- 
serting itself?) At any rate, they sav 
that if the expression of an idea consti- 
tutes a clear and present danger to the 
welfare of the State, it should be pro- 
scribed. Justice Holmes stated: 


“T think that we should be eternally 
vigilant against attempts to check the 
expressions that we loathe and be- 
lieve to be fraught with death, unless 
they so imminently threaten immedi- 
ate interference with the lawful and 
pressing purposes of the law that an 
immediate check is required to save 
the country.” (Quoted by Howard 
M. Jones in Atlantic Monthly, June, 
1953, p. 40). 


In other words, a professor may with 
impunity utter the wildest and most 
revolutionary challenges to his class. 
He will not be disturbed unless “an im- 
mediate check is required to save the 
country.” 
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Sidney Hook, however, in his Heresy, 
Yes—Conspiracy, No (John Day: 
1953), objects to any restriction what- 
soever. As long as a professor is not 
affiliated with some authoritarian or- 
ganization that would dictate his think- 
ing, Hook would not expel him no mat- 
ter how dangerous his ideas. If he were 
a member of the Communist Party and, 
therefore, a partner to the Communist 
conspiracy against the Government, he 
would dismiss him, but he would not 
dismiss him for his advocacy of Com- 
munism in the classroom. The title of 
his book gives the clue: as a heretic in 
the classroom, the Communist should be 
safe; as a conspirator, if he is a con- 
spirator, he should be punished. 


A GOOD FIRST BASEMAN 
ON THE GOLF COURSE 


A large number of university profes- 
sors, on being questioned by the Con- 
gressional Committee, refused to answer 
or took refuge in the Fifth Amendment. 
They insisted that the Committee was 
interfering with academic freedom. Dr. 
Einstein recently made a statement in 
which he called upon all intellectuals 
to protect the cultural welfare of the 
country by refusing to testify. 


“The reactionary politicians have 
managed to instill suspicion of all 
intellectual efforts into the public by 
dangling before their eyes a danger 
from without. Having succeeded so 
far they are now proceeding to sup- 
press the freedom of teaching and to 
deprive of their position all those who 
do not prove submissive. What ought 
the minority of intellectuals to do 
against this evil? ... Every intel- 
lectual who is called before one of 
the Committees ought to refuse to 
testify, i.e. he must be prepared for 
jail and for economic ruin, in short, 
for the sacrifice of his personal wel- 
fare in the interest of the cultural 
welfare of his country.” 


I believe it was Father Gannon who 
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was asked about one of Einstein’s re- 
grettable utterances on the nature of 
God, and he answered: ‘This shows you 
what happens when a good first-base- 
man goes out on a golf course.” But 
Einstein’s latest indiscretion points out 
a phenomenon that is very curious. 
Einstein was hard on the Nazis, but he 
is soft on the Communists. This vein 
of softness seems to run through the 
academic world. Sidney Hook has 
pointed to the contrast between the 
anti-Nazi “ferment and stir on Ameri- 
can campuses from 1933 to 1939” and 
the lack of moral indignation on the 
campus today. Mass demonstrations 
and picketings were a regular daily oc- 
currence when the students and pro- 
fessors were excited about Nazism and 
Fascism. But in 1948, when Hook tried 
to organize a protest against the cold- 
blooded execution of Czech students by 
the Communists, he could get only a 
corporal’s guard. Hitler’s crimes could 
not measure up to the Kremlin’s in 
savagery and magnitude, and yet men, 
like Einstein, are not worried about 
Communism. Bertrand Russell in 1940 
wrote that any propaganda likely to 
promote subversion should be prohi- 
bited: today he is stern in his condem- 
nation of any effort to prohibit sub- 
versive propaganda. 

In the matter of testifying before 
Congressional Committees however, 
Einstein has received only a trickle of 
support from a few educational con- 
freres. The general academic reaction 
is that professors should testify. The 
Association of American Universities 
recently issued a statement in which 
they said: 

“Tf he (the Professor) is called upon 

to answer for his convictions it is his 

duty as a citizen to speak out. It 

is even more definitely his duty as a 

professor. Refusal to do so, on what- 


ever legal grounds, cannot fail to re- 
flect upon a profession that claims for 
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itself the fullest freedom to speak 
and the maximum protection of that 
freedom available in our society.’ 


LIBERTY MAY NOT BE CLAIMED 
TO DESTROY LIBERTY 


What should be the thoughts of a 
Catholic on this question of academic 
freedom? (I express only my personal 
opinion of what a Catholic should 
think: there is no official Catholic atti- 
tude). We define academic freedom, 
not merely as freedom from coercion 
(such as governmental coercion under 
the Soviet regime), but also as freedom 
for the acquisition and teaching of the 
truth. A scholar is a man dedicated to 
the truth, and, if he is in a position of 
influence in a university, he should not 
tolerate the teaching of any doctrine 
that is obviously false. Secondly, the 
professor does not live in an ivory 


?U. S. News & World Report (April 10, 
1953), p. 67. 


In the next H P R issue 


tower, but his teaching is of great poten- 
tial benefit or injury to society. There- 
fore, Congress:onal Committees have a 
right to question him to discover if he 
is teaching Communism. If he is found 
guilty, he should be dismissed by the 
university even if he is not a member of 
the Communist Party or a participant 
in any crime. Joseph Alsop, in an ar- 
ticle in the Atlantic Monthly in June, 
called upon his Alma Mater, Harvard, 
to lend no aid to Congressional ©om- 
mittees. He claimed that no university 
can do its job unless its members feel 
free to think new thoughts and say 
new things. Any Catholic, and indeed 
any man of good sense, must respond: 
we can well afford to do without orig- 
inal thinkers who are laying down the 
patterns for destruction of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Academic freedom does 
not imply the right to overthrow the 
institutions that protect and guarantee 
all our fundamental freedoms. 





” 


things... . 


not much edified.” 





In a letter to Laski in England, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., the so-called 
“Magnificent Yankee” and certainly one of America’s most revered “sacred 
cows,” poured forth this sample of his contempt of divine worship: 

“This last reminds me that I have attended two Catholic funerals 


where high mass (sic!) was said for South American diplomats, and 
with a mixture of awe and amazement that grown men could do such 


In another part of this correspondence with Laski, Holmes writes; 


“As I don’t believe the postulate—and think morality a sort of higher 
politeness that stands between us and the ultimate fact, foree—I am 


In his article, “Holmes, the Founding Fathers, and Our Religious Tradi- 
tions,’ Frank Morriss exposes the boomeranging relativism and the 
insidious tyranny which are properties of the legal positivism of Holmes. 
In his brilliant contribution, Mr. Morriss not only demonstrates the enmity 
between the brand of liberalism which Holmes fostered (and which 
permeates most of our American law schools) and the precepts of natural 
law and theology, but he demonstrates the inherent instability of Holmes’ 
beliefs and their opposition to the thinking of the Founding Fathers. 
Holmes, points out Morriss, is not only not in the religious tradition, he 
is not even in the American tradition. 
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The Russtan Center 
at Fordham 


By DONALD ATTWATER 


L. SPITE OF ALL the talk and 
writing that goes on about Russia, the 
church of that land is probably still the 
least known of major Christian bodies, 
its size, importance and significance 
notwithstanding. I do not mean least 
known in the sense of lack of informa- 
tion—on the contrary, information is 
copious over a long period of time—but 
in the sense of little diffused knowledge 
of the subject and indeed, whether as 
cause or effect, little general interest in 
it, either. The definitive evangeliza- 
tion of Russia was undertaken from 
Constantinople, whose influence in the 
early days was naturally very great. 
At the time of this evangelization, 
about 988 under St. Vladimir, the grand 
prince of Kiev, the Byzantine church 
was still in communion with the Holy 
See; but Cerularius and the events that 
followed him were only just below the 
horizon, and thirty-six years after the 
sack of Constantinople by the Frankish 
crusaders in 1204, Kiev fell before the 
Mongols. It was probably inevitable 
that the church of Russia should be 
drawn into the gradual separation from 
the West of the rest of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church: and she tends to 
figure in our ecclesiastical history text- 
books only in the person of the Greek 
Isidore, metropolitan of Kiev-Moscow, 
at the Council of Florence, and then to 
disappear again until the era of per- 
secution under the bolshevists after 
1917. 
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THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
RUSSIA TODAY 


It is perhaps being slowly realized 
by Catholics that the overwhelmingly 
greater part of the weight of this bitter 
persecution was borne by Christians not 
in Catholic communion. At the same 
time there seems to be an idea around 
that Christianity in any organized 
sense no longer exists in the U.S.S.R.; 
or, at any rate, that it is represented 
by an underground remnant and vestig- 
ial “official church” whose _ hierarchs, 
we overhastily assume, have come to 
some disgraceful understanding with 
their atheist rulers. 

That the Orthodox Church of Russia 
still exists and openly functions in its 
hierarchical form is certain. About the 
conditions on which, in actuality, it is 
allowed to carry on its work there is 
less certain knowledge, and about the 
personal attitude and relations of its 
patriarch and other bishops with the 
Soviet government, less still. Where- 
fore we should do well to withold our 
judgments upon them. And there is no 
doubt that there is in Russia today a 
numerous and widespread Christianity, 
purged and confirmed by persecution, 
living its life in conditions which to us 
of the free West appear monstrous, but 
which to our predecessors of the classi- 
cal era of the martyrs before 314 would 
be familiar enough. Before thé revolu- 
tion the Russian Orthodox Chureh num- 
bered some 85 million members (ex- 
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cluding its fifteen or so million Old Be- 
lievers and other dissenters). It is pos- 
sible that today the members of that 
church still form the largest Christian 
body in the world organized on a na- 
tional basis. 


PERSONNEL AT THE 
RUSSIAN CENTER 


Within twenty-five years of the 
death of St. Ignatius Loyola, members 
of the Society of Jesus were ministering 
in Byelorussia; when Pope Clement 
XIV suppressed the Society in 1773, it 
was in that same area of Europe that 
his decree was inoperative. It is then 
appropriate that Jesuits should be 
foremost among the Catholics working 
for the welfare of Russian Christians 
and spreading knowledge of them in the 
West. Here in the United States they 
have two institutions concerned with 
different aspects of this work. The In- 
stitute of Contemporary Russian Stud- 
ies at Fordham University was founded 
in 1950 to give full courses in Russian 
language and literature, history, phi- 
losophy, religion, Soviet sociology and 
economics, and art, including the his- 
tory of eikon-painting and of ballet. 
There is a strong faculty of Jesuit and 
lay professors, Russians and others, 
Catholics and Orthodox, and the insti- 
tute is the only one of its kind in any 
Catholic university. 

In the following year a Russian Cen- 
ter was opened. This also is on the 
Fordham campus, but it is a self-con- 
tained institution, separate from the 
Russian Institute, but working in co- 
operation with it. This had its origin 
after the Communist invasion of China 
had brought the Catholic Russian mis- 
sion at Shanghai to an end. An 
English Jesuit of Slav-Byzantine rite, 
Father Feodor Wilcock, who had been 
superior at Shanghai for ten years, was 
sent from Rome to establish a Russian 


center in the United States. With the 
approval of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of New York, and by the generosity of 
the Father Rector of the university, he 
was able to take over an army building 
at Fordham as a temporary home, and 
was joined by three of his colleagues 
from Shanghai. The present com- 
munity consists of seven Jesuits, all ex- 
cept one being of Slav-Byzantine rite: 
two are Russian (FF. Nicholas Bock 
and Andrew Ouroussoff), two American 
(FF. Maurice Myers and Edward 
O’Kane), two English (FF. Wilcock 
and Paul Dickinson) and one Irish (Fr. 
Fionan Brannigan). There is another 
English priest, Fr. John Ryder, pres- 
ently detached for duty at the Russian 
parish at Los Angeles, and an Ameri- 
can Redemptorist, Fr. Clement Englert, 
is closely associated with both the Cen- 
ter and the Institute, where some of the 
Jesuits also lecture.! 


STATEMENT OF CENTER’S AIMS 


The ultimate aim of the priests of 
the Russian Center, of other Jesuits 
engaged in similar work elsewhere, and 
of other Catholics concerned in the 
Russian religious problem, is to prepare 
for the day, “God’s moment,” when 
some measure of religious and other 
freedom will have been restored in Rus- 
sia. In that day a huge field of min- 
istry will be re-opened among the Chris- 
tians of Russia; missionaries will be 
needed to go to those who have been 
victims of godless indoctrination; and 
the separation that exists between the 





*Since this article was written, two Jesuit 
lay-brothers have been added to the Center’s 
staff. Brother Joseph Benkovsky, SJ., a na- 
tive of Czechoslovakia, had been with the 
Pontifical Russian College in Rome until his 
appointment to Fordham. The other addition 
to the staff is Brother Edward Shugar, S.J., 
native of Hazelton, Pa., member of the Jesuit 
Maryland province, and the first American 
lay-brother to become attached to the Rus- 
sian Mission of the Society of Jesus. 
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Catholic Church and the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church will again become vitally 
significant. That is obviously a long- 
range aim, for the day of release may 
still be a very long way off. Were it 
to come tomorrow, very few would be 
ready for it. There is a tremendous 
amount of interim work to be done, 
much of it, in itself, long-term, and, as 
far as the Russian Center at Fordham is 
concerned, it can be at present sum- 
marized as follows: 


(1) To foster vocations and train 
priests for the Russian apostolate, 
not necessarily in the Society of 
Jesus. 

(2) To publish Catholic books in 
Russian and books in English on 
Russian questions. 

(3) To do relief work among Russian 
displaced persons. 

(4) To make and maintain contacts 
with dissident Orthodox Christians 
in general and Russians in par- 
ticular. 

(5) To spread among American 
Catholics a true knowledge of Rus- 
sia, its people and their Chris- 
tianity; and thus to gain interest, 
prayers and material support for 
the work. 

(6) To be a center of information, 
not only about the Russian apos- 
tolate, but also about the non- 
Catholic Eastern churches, and 
their small Catholic counterparts, 
in general. 


It will be noticed that this is a 
purely religious program, for the Rus- 
sian apostolate is a religious movement, 
not a political one. It is also a sober 
program. It has nothing to do with 
secret missions, parachuting priests into 
forbidden lands, and such-like heroic, 
but romantic, enterprises: a Christian 
“underground” is as old as Christianity, 
but its traditional and sacred name is 
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“the catacombs.” From the beginning 
Christians have called themselves 
milites Christi, “enrolled soldiers of 
Christ”;? but there the metaphor can 
stop: in their corporate capacity Chris- 
tians form, not an army, but a church. 


PREPARING A CLERGY 

FOR GOD’S MOMENT 

To train a clergy to minister among 
Russians is not simply a matter of 
training and ordaining priests. Apart 
from such obvious requirements as a 
competent working knowledge of the 
Russian language, they must be clergy 
of the Slav-Byzantine rite, imbued with 
Russian tradition, understanding and 
loving its customs and usages—and so 
not merely Westerners “got up in an 
Eastern dress.” For a thousand years 
the Russians have worshipped God and 
lived their religion in this way; they 
will go on doing so; it would be fruit- 
less, as well as wrong, to approach and 
try to help them with alien and some- 
times distasteful ways. At the same 
time, we Westerners have much to offer 
that is acceptable to them. Certain 
spiritual books, for example, and works 
which show that divergences between 
Eastern and Western concepts and prac- 
tices of Christianity are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive: often they are com- 
plementary. Catholic books in Russian 
hardly exist: there is not even a chil- 
dren’s catechism. On the other hand 
the Y.M.C.A. and other non-Catholic 
organizations have for years printed and 
published numerous religious works for 
the use of Russians. 

When Pope Pius XI organized a mis- 
sion of relief for the starving people 
of Russia, putting it in charge of Father 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., he set an ex- 
ample that Catholics at large did not 
follow. No wonder that Rusians, Ar- 

*And so those not enrolled were called 


pagant, “civilians.” Cf. the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary (1933 ed.). 
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menians, and other Easterners in diffi- 
culties turned to the Episcopalians for 
friendship and help, for (with certain 
honorable exceptions, such as Cardinal 
Mercier) we offered neither, sometimes 
even treating Orthodox and other non- 
Catholies with contempt. It is no good 
talking about the unity of the Church 
and the sin of separation if we hold the 
Orthodox at arm’s length, do nothing to 
bring about a state of mutual friend- 
liness and trust, neither seek to explain 
ourselves nor to understand and appre- 
ciate them. At a higher and canonical 
level the Church’s mind on one aspect 
of this matter has been made clear in 
the monitum of the Holy Office of June, 
1948 and its instruction of May 1, 
1950.* Unless there be contacts with 
the Orthodox, no Russian apostolate is 
possible; and no reunion of East and 
West either, for, as the Council of 
Florence showed, leaders meet and agree 
in vain, unless the mass of the clergy 
and their people are psychologically 
prepared by experience and education 
for the agreements that their leaders 
have made. It is most valuable that 
there should be such a place as the Rus- 
sian Center where Catholics and Ortho- 
dox can meet in ordinary contacts, in 
an atmosphere of mutual good will and 
confidence, and so begin a state of social 
familiarity which is a neglected factor 
in the mending of religious divisions. 
It is also calculated to cure starry-eyed 
and simple-minded optimism in this 
matter: “Schisms are easy to make and 
desperately hard to heal.” 


WIDESPREAD IGNORANCE 
REGARDING THE ORTHODOX 
CHURCH 


The people of America (or of my 
own country for that matter) are not 


*For some necessary precisions on these 
documents, see C. Boyer, S.J., One Shepherd 
(Kenedy, N. Y., 1952), pp. 59-65. 


really well informed about Russia, 
whether it be Soviet Russia or Christian 
Russia. Much appears in the press and 
elsewhere about the danger of the 
U.S.S.R. and how its ambitions may be 
frustrated or its downfall brought 
about; but little enough about how the 
Russian people may be succored, their 
Christianity freed and revivified, in a 
word, how Russia’s soul may be saved. 
Yet, that should be precisely our con- 
cern as Catholics. Probably most of us 
have a vague fear of the Russian people, 
as the agents—even if unwilling—of an 
evil will. That fear must be cast out by 
love. But we cannot love what we do 
not know. The Russian Center (and 
the Institute) exists to help us to know; 
in the first place, to know and under- 
stand that religion which to most of us 
is such an unknown thing. When 
Russia first became Christian she was 
in communion with the Holy See, as 
were all the other churches whose 
ecclesiastical metropolis was Constan- 
tinople. Like the rest of what we now 
know as the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
the circumstances and process of her 
eventual separation from that com- 
munion are a subject of discussion, far 
from historically clear. The separation 
came about, however, and is now taken 
for granted, though for long it was not 
so; but the fact remains that the Ortho- 
dox faith is simply the Catholic faith 
at the stage of development it had 
reached at the time of our drifting 
apart; Orthodox episcopacy is a true 
espiscopacy, their Mass is a true Eucha- 
rist, their other sacraments are likewise 
real; their spiritual life is a Catholic 
spirituality. The Orthodox hierarchy. 
the Orthodox people have never been 
excommunicated by Rome; to the Holy 
See they are the chief of “the Churches 
of the Eastern Rite not in Commun- 
ion with the Apostolic See” (Pope Pius 
IX in 1868, inviting them to the Vati- 
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can Council). These ancient churches 
of Catholic origin have each their indi- 
vidual characteristic and occidental 
variations and interpretations; there is 
a Greek, a Armenian 
Christianity in the same sense that 
there is a German, an Irish, a Sicilian 
Christianity. That of the Russians is 
peculiarly strongly marked, and we have 
to seek a sympathetic understanding of 
it: it is as much their legitimate and 
loved tradition as that of the West 
(and its local variations) is ours. 

But this Russian tradition, so im- 
portant and extensive as it is, is but 
one among the Eastern traditions, and 
the Russian Center cannot entirely ig- 
nore the others. Since I first visited 
the United States fifteen years ago, 
there has been among American Catho- 
lies a remarkable increase in knowledge 
and appreciation of their Eastern 
brethren, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic: they are beginning to realize 
that it is a practical matter for them, 
with some millions of Orthodox and 
about a million Catholic Easterners in 
North America. 


Serbian, an 


OFFENSIVE COMPLACENCY 


This, however, does not mean that 
nothing remains to be done, that there 
is not still a tremendous amount of 
indifference and plain ignorance about 
the Christian East, that the Church’s 
mind and legislation concerning FEast- 
erners is everywhere known and every- 
where carefully observed. <A_ well- 
known Catholic weekly paper can still 
perpetrate so offensive and incorrect 
a reference as to “The separated sects 
of the Eastern rites, called Orthodox.’ 


*Speaking at the Fordham Eastern Con- 
ference on March 20 last, Bishop Jamies H. 
Griffiths reminded his hearers that papal 
pronouncements do not use the wounding 
term “schismatic,” much less “heretic,” of the 
Orthodox: the word used is “dissidents,” (cf. 


Orientis Catholici, Benedict XV, Oct. 1917). 
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We can still hear the Orthodox lumped 
together with Presbyterians and Two- 
Seed-in-the-Spirit Sublapsarian Bap- 
tists as ‘‘Protestants’”—they are no more 
Protestant than St. Thomas Becket 
was. There are still those shocking 
cases of persons reconciled with the 
Catholic Church from Orthodoxy being 
conditionally baptized and confirmed.* 
It has been known among Catholic 
Eastern groups who have no bishop of 
their own rite, for their parishes to be 
regarded merely as “national parishes,” 
and, therefore, liable to a process of 
assimilation; while the idea that a 
married priest is unthinkable among 
Catholics is still propagated in the 
classroom, perhaps occasionally even 
from the pulpit. It is surprisingly com- 
mon for a girl of Western rite, engaged 
to a Catholic man of Eastern rite, to 
insist, in defiance of canon law, that 
she marry with Western observances in 
a Western church, and even that her 
husband get permission to change his 
rite or that the children be brought up 
“Latin.” Some of these girls have 
never set foot inside an Eastern church. 
In any case, the parties are free to fre- 
quent a church of whatever rite they 
please. 

One factor in such cases is often the 
idea, consciously or unconsciously held, 
that the Western, or “Latin,” church, 
with its own ways of doing things, is 
the only real Catholic Church with the 
authentic Catholic practices and ideas; 
that these Easterners are Catholics, oh 
yes, but only secundum quid, a sort 
of inferior brand. (Sometimes Eastern 
Catholics, with their unselective adop- 
tion of Western practices at the expense 


°The Sacraments of all hierarchically or- 
ganized Orthodox bodies in America are cer- 
tainly valid. Particular cases in the “inde- 
pendent” or splinter groups (some of which 
improperly al themselves Orthodox) might 
sometimes be a matter of doubt. The Ortho- 
dox (and the Catholic Byzantine) are con- 
firmed by the priest at once after baptism. 
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of their own, seem tainted with the 
same idea, too.) That idea is still 
widespread. And it must be faced that, 
even at higher levels, assent to the 
proposition that no form or mentality 
of Catholicity has any monopoly or 
precedence, that all rites are equally 
good and Catholic in practice as well 
as theory, that the extreme numerical 
minority of the East in the Church to- 
day is due to unhappy contigencies of 
history—assent to these things is, to use 
Newman’s distinction, often more “no- 
tional” than “real.” The Russian 
Center can be an important factor in 
the necessary education for a_ better 
Catholic ethos, as well as a source of 
information about Eastern Christian 
matters in general. 


RUSSIAN CENTER’S 
EARLY ACHIEVEMENTS 


This Russian Center at Fordham is no 
more than in its most elementary stage: 
it has existed only twenty months, it is 
but a small group, its premises are still 
temporary, and its resources are as yet 
but few and uncertain. It is all the 
more remarkable, then, that a modest 
start has been made in all of the 
spheres of activity listed above. Two 
young men are preparing for the East- 
ern priesthood; a new translation (the 
best yet) of the Liturgy (Mass) of St. 
John Chrysostom has been published; 
there are the elements of a fine library 
of relevant books, in which forgotten 
but valuable works in English on Russia 
are already conspicuous; contacts have 
been established with bishops and 
priests of the Catholic Eastern clergy 
in America, and Orthodox visitors, 
clerical and lay, have been welcomed; 
displaced Russians asking for help have 
been given it to the extent that the 
Center’s present state allows; and in- 
quiries for information about Russian 
and other Eastern matters, coming from 


all over the United States and even 
from abroad, have been dealt with. 
This matter of information has been 
the Center’s predominant activity to 
date. Hardly a day passes but one or 
other of these priests is lecturing some- 
where or celebrating a Slav-Byzantine 
Mass for some Latin parish, college, or 
group; for months two of them have 
been on almost unbroken speaking tours 
in this country and Canada; calls are 
made upon them for radio and television 
programs, and indeed, lecturing has so 
far been practically the only source of 
income for the Center. It is, of course, 
a very insufficient one, and the prayers 
and alms of benefactors are urgently 
needed for this matter. 

The little chapel of the Russian Cen- 
ter is doubtless the most potent influ- 
ence in arousing interest in, and enthusi- 
asm for, the work that it sanctifies. It 
is appointed and furnished in accord- 
ance with pure Russian usage, its screen 
and walls covered with numerous icons 
of many styles, from early to contempo- 
rary. Here the Eucharistic Liturgy is 
sung (usually concelebrated) daily, ac- 
cording to the Byzantine norms and 
without any concessions to that demand 
for shorter services and physical ease 
that are so distressing an element among 
the Catholies of America and elsewhere. 
Most Catholic Byzantine churches in 
this country show in varying degrees 
the influence of the West on their serv- 
ices, both in things of such long stand- 
ing that they can be reasonably re- 
garded as the proper customs of those 
churches, and also in other innovations 
that are less defensible. Here at Ford- 
ham may be found a Byzantine East 
unalloyed.® 


*In this connection mention must be made 
of both St. Michael’s Catholic Russian chapel 
on Mulberry Street, New York City, where 
for over 15 years the beloved Archpriest 
Andrew Rogosh has been unobtrusively doing 
very valuable work, and, also, of Father John 
Ryder’s chapel at Los Angeles. 
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“IT IS GOOD FOR US TO BE HERE” 


But the Russian Center chapel must 
not be thought of as merely a sanctuary 
of external propiety. It is in their 
public worship that we can best learn 
to understand and approach more 
closely other Christians, whether we 
differ simply in rite (in the wide sense 
of that word) or in ecclesiastical alle- 
giance as well. The forms of worship 
and the spirit behind them that we en- 
counter in this chapel (and the similar 
ones elsewhere), open the way to a 
sympathetic understanding both of 
Eastern Catholics and Eastern Ortho- 
dox. What we experience here is a key 
to a whole realm of Christianity of 
which we know little or nothing. Mil- 
lions of people over centuries have 
helped to form this act of worship by 
the unconscious and informal power that 
has helped to form all liturgies: con- 
versely (for it is a two-way traffic, like 
so many Christian things) this liturgy 
over centuries has helped to form them. 
We many often be “at sea” in it, we 
may not understand a word of the 
language, but the atmosphere is potent. 
This Byzantine Eucharist touches the 
heart, this Russian music speaks as 
clearly as any words. Here plainly 
enough is a synaxis, a worshipping as- 
sembly, where that which is done is 
done in all and for all. “It is good for 
us to be here,” and that in several 
ways. The East can learn from the 
West: the West has much to learn from 
the East. Not the least we can learn 
is that attendance at public worship 
is not only a duty to be discharged, but 
an experience to be lived; that our 
faith and hope lie in the reality and 
effectiveness of the double mystery, the 
Incarnation and the Redemption, and 
that this divine-human work of the 
God-man is reproduced in sign and 
figure in the Sacrament of the Eucha- 
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rist which, effecting what its signifies, 
relives the mystery of our salvation 
from the Annunciation to the Ascen- 
sion. It is a commonplace of Eastern 
religious thought that the church build- 
ing is, as it were, Heaven on earth. 

The present writer has for years made 
an elementary study of Eastern Christi- 
anity (not solely from his armchair or 
at his desk), which necessarily involves 
some acquaintance with its conditions 
in America; and he has been privileged 
recently to reside at the Russian Center 
off and on over a period of nearly four 
months. I therefore venture to add to 
these pages the expression of an “un- 
official” and personal hope of my own 
regarding the Center. This is that, in 
strict subordination to its principal 
work for Russia, it should also become 
an Eastern Center, to which ot only 
clergy and others could turn for expert 
information and advice in matters 
where Eastern churches are concerned, 
but also where Easterners of all kinds 
could meet, as on neutral ground, for 
discussion of their problems and diffi- 
culties. For there are such: two or 
three of those which face Eastern 
Catholics in America have in passing 
been referred to above, and it is no 
secret that there are certain divisive 
factors among them which could become 
very serious. The various bodies of 
American Catholics of Eastern rites 
still tend to live in isolation from one 
another and even in a measure from the 
Chureh in America’at large. The 
Russian Center could be a most valu- 
able place of informal contact and inter- 
change of ideas, and this has a per- 
haps unrealized importance, for, with 
the possible exception of Malabar, the 
largest body of free Eastern Catholics 
is now right here in North America. 
It puts a heavy responsibility on them, 
and we of the West have a duty to help 
them carry it. The Church is one. 


QE sro 


Toward Preparing Effective 
CC D Teachers for High 
School 


By RT. REV. MSGR. EDMUND F. FALICKI 


Mon: THAN 1,500,000 Catholic 
teen-agers are attending public high 
schools. With all the other demands 
on their time, priests alone are unable 
to “reach and teach” this important 
group—important in the sense that it 
will be the bulk of adult parishioners 
within a few years. They must recruit 
and prepare lay instructors for Confra- 
ternity high-school religion classes. In 
any given year, less than one third of 
these regularly receive any religious in- 
struction outside of sermons at Sunday 
Mass. 

Men and women of the laity are 
everywhere available to serve as 
teachers. It remains only to prepare 
them; to provide, preferably through a 
diocesan plan, for development of mind, 
heart, solid faith, and piety. As Pope 
Pius XII said at the International Cate- 
chetical Congress at Rome in October, 
1950: 


“Tt is necessary and most urgent 
that men and women of the laity be 
selected each year, and that they be 
prepared and organized to carry on 
catechetical instruction.” 


This preparation normally is the re- 
sponsibility of the diocesan office of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
which offers deanery or city preparatory 
courses. In areas where courses are 
not offered, a parish director should con- 


sider the following with the parish 


C CD Board: 


Doctrinal preparation 
Methods preparation 
Spiritual motivation 
Recruiting and training 

5. Supervision 

6. Teamwork and group spirit 


1 He GO DO 


DOCTRINAL PREPARATION 


A general high-school education is 
desirable, but not always necessary for 
an adult teacher of religion. He should 
have general knowledge of the Creed, 
Commandments, Sacraments, Mass, 
Liturgical Year, the Life of Christ. In 
addition, a familiarity with Sacred 
Seripture, Church history, and apolo- 
getics will make his teaching more effec- 
tive. He should be able to give or know 
where to obtain an accurate, if brief, 
answer to the usual questions brought 
up by students. 

The teacher need not know all sub- 
jects before teaching. If given source 
material for reading and detailed doc- 
trinal instruction on the specific subject 
to be taught, the lay teacher will ordi- 
narily come to each class adequately 
prepared to give effective instruction. 
This doctrinal background, plus interest 
in and enthusiasm for the subject, to- 
gether with guides available in the class 
textbook which he and the students use, 
are sufficient to equip him. If he is 
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weak on general doctrinal background, 
he may teach one subject to different 
classes until he is competent to teach 
additional subjects. 


METHODS PREPARATION 


“How” as well as “what” to teach is 
important. Every C C D religion 
teacher should have a general knowl- 
edge of the principles of pedagogy and 
their application in classes held once a 
week for one hour for public high-school 
students. If classes are taught by the 
discussion club method, this technique 
should be known to the teacher. If 
the potential teacher appreciates the 
need for zeal, promptness, consistency ; 
if he has a knowledge of the mechanics 
of class organization and of the ways 
to maintain interest and discipline, ex- 
perience will soon develop a capable 
C C D teacher. 


SPIRITUAL MOTIVATION 


C CD teaching is essentially a spiri- 
tual work. The teacher must not 
merely know his religion, but he must 
also love and live it. His personal 
life must be an example of Christian 
living for his students. A good inten- 
tion and an unselfish desire to partici- 
pate in this apostolate are, however, 
only an excellent beginning. 

The parish director will constantly 
encourage teachers to develop personal 
holiness and to use the ordinary means 
to grace, particularly the Mass. He 
will regularly point out to them that 
there are few natural, but many super- 
natural rewards for their efforts; he 
will encourage them to be patient with 
and attentive to dull pupils as well as 
to bright and docile ones; he will coun- 
sel teachers to pray for their pupils and 
to offer Mass for the success of their 
own work. The parish director will co- 
operate with neighboring parishes in 
conducting occasional holy hours, days 
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of recollection, and an annual retreat. 
Associate members of the parish C C D 
unit will remember the work of the 
teachers in their daily prayers. 

With the preparation in doctrine and 
methods, plus a spiritual motivation, 
the teacher of religion will develop, not 
only knowledge of and skill in teaching, 
but also the virtues of love, humility, 
patience, and perseverance that charac- 
terize the Divine Teacher. This prepa- 
ration will ordinarily develop for parish 
service a candidate who has: 


1. Personal holiness 

2. A spiritual motive for undertaking 
the work 

3. A dedication to punctuality and 
regular attendance at C C D 
classes 

4. A will for conscientious prepara- 
tion and planning of each lesson 


RECRUITING AND TRAINING 


The chairman of teachers, a member 
of the parish C C D Board, undertakes 
to recruit teachers. Announcements 
from the pulpit and at society meetings, 
and requests for assistance in the parish 
bulletin are effective. Men and women 
already teaching, will know others, 
especially former or present public high- 
school teachers who may be enlisted. 
Each parish society may be asked to 
supply a number of candidates, ac- 
cording to current needs. 

Training courses, averaging from 
thirty to ninety hours of instruction 
in doctrine and methods, may be con- 
ducted in various ways with certificates 
being awarded to those who meet re- 
quirements. 

In formal training courses a priest 
with teaching experience will give the 
course in doctrine; a priest, Religious 
or public-school teacher who knows re- 
ligion on the high-school level, will give 
the course in pedagogy. Classes on a 
weekly basis are conducted over the 
course of a year either on week nights 
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or week ends at a time convenient for 
adults. In some parishes training 
classes are held in two series of eight 
weeks for a period of one or more years 
on an in-service basis, 2.e., with candi- 
dates at the same time serving as 
C C D class teachers. The first series 
begins in mid-September; the second, 
in mid-January. Fundamentals in doc- 
trine and methods given in these six- 
teen classes are always to be considered 
an extreme minimum for certification. 
During the second and _ subsequent 
years, further doctrinal instruction is 
given, continuing with information on 
the use of visual and audio-visual aids, 
demonstration lessons, adolescent psy- 
chology, ete. Even after filling dioce- 
san requirements for certification, regu- 
lar refresher training classes for teach- 
ers are always welcomed. 


INFORMAL TRAINING CLASSES 


When formal training programs are 
not offered, some parishes provide a 
period for teachers immediately before 
or after C C D classes. If given before 
class, teachers prepare the lesson which 
they will give to the student, and doc- 
trinal difficulties, which are met in 
preparation, are presented to a parish 
priest or chairman of teachers for clari- 
fication before class time. When given 
after the C C D class period, the fol- 
lowing week’s class lesson is planned 
and prepared. 

Whether training is given formally, 
as part of a diocesan program, or in- 
formally, on a parish basis, teachers 
should be encouraged to “sit in on” or 
observe parochial-school classes or, 
preferably, C C D classes taught by 
Religious or experienced lay teachers. 
Some practice teaching may be arranged 
for beginners either in parochial schools 
or C CD elasses. 

When C C D high-school classes are 
conducted on a discussion club or a 


modified discussion club basis, an adult 
of average ability can easily be pre- 
pared to do an above-average job of 
teaching. 


SUPERVISION 


A beginner quickly learns that teach- 
ing involves more than mastery of a 
text and ability to answer questions of 
teen-agers. Students should, of course, 
be taught to love and live the truths of 
their religion. The interests, attitudes, 
habits, and abilities of the students are, 
themselves, part of the learning process. 
These various factors may lead to prob- 
lems that stand in the way of a suc- 
cessful class and a happy teacher. 

The beginner will welcome occasional 
supervision as a means of improving 
lis contribution. A supervisor can help 
to set certain goals and to check lesson 
plans so as to further desired results. 
Problems arising from poor attendance, 
taking of the roll, etc., have all been 
successfully solved by the teamwork of 
experienced teachers, fishers (visitors) , 
and helpers. New teachers are given 
assurance and encouragement by the 
personal help of the supervisor. 

After goals of a lesson are planned, 
the teacher should be persuaded to ex- 
plore with the supervisor the various 
techniques of class procedure and 
methods of instruction, and to examine 
suitable materials and their proper use 
in efficient teaching and learning. An 
effort should be made to use the mate- 
rial and method recommended by the 
supervisor as best suited for a specific 
group. 

The importance of a genuine interest 
in the welfare of the student, the man- 
ner of giving directions, etc., belong to 
this phase of teaching-learning. After 
visiting a class session, a supervisor will 
competently advise on many disciplin- 
ary situations. 

Individual teachers should be aware 
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that they are a unit of an important 
parish group. Particularly in large 
parishes there is place for a program to 
foster this group consciousness. News 
releases dealing with C C D leaders, 
their activities, pictures, and publicity 
items for local and Catholic news- 
papers, might be an assignment for the 
chairman of teachers or his delegate. 

Regular, but not too frequent, 
teacher meetings during the school year 
are desirable, because they furnish an 
opportunity for teachers to exchange 
ideas and to grow spiritually and pro- 
fessionally by contact with others who 
are doing similar work. They are the 
equivalent of a high-school faculty 
meeting. 

Here the parish director has an op- 
portunity to encourage teachers to meet 
C C D standards, to give a spiritual 


conference. Statistics on attendance 


In the next H PR issue 


and achievement of the C C D high 
school of religion are in order at such 
meetings. A program chairman may in- 
vite a visiting priest or lay person to 
speak. Open forum discussions of class- 
room problems will prove practical. 

Occasional social meetings are highly 
recommended, with the teachers plan- 
ning and carrying out the entire pro- 
gram. All members of the parish 
C C D board and all priests of the 
parish should be invited, in order. that 
close teamwork between the teachers 
and other key C C D personnel may be 
promoted. 





Author’s note: for detailed suggestions for 
recruiting and preparing teachers and for all 
other aspects of a parish religious instruction 
program for Catholic students attending public 
high schools, two official C C D publications 
are recommended, both published by Confra- 
ternity Publications, 508 Marshall St., Pater- 
son, N. J.: How To Plan and Operate the 
Parish C C D High School of Religion and 
Manual of the Parish C CD. 











“The Latin of the Missale Romanum presents some formidable 
problems. The existence of nineteen daily missals in English and of 
numerous Sunday missals is no indication that all translation diffi- 
culties have been overcome.” 

This is the task to which Rev. John P. O’Connell, author of English Daily 
Missals in the June issue of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, sets 
himself. In the following way the author outlines precisely how he proposes 
to approach this most important subject: 


“In this article the nature of the problems will be described, a few 
typical instances of them will be given, and the solutions arrived at by 
the editors of published daily missals will be indicated. 

“Three different kinds of translation problems will be treated sepa- 
rately: (1) translation of the Epistles and Gospels; (2) translation of 
the other scriptural parts, the so-called choral parts of the Mass, e.g., 
the Introit, Gradual, Offertory, etc.; and (3) translation of the non- 
scriptural parts, chiefly the orations and the ordinary and canon.” 


In publishing this article, Translation of the Missal, THe Homi.etic 
AND PasTorAL Review feels that it is making more widespread the wisdom 
of a truly brilliant Biblical Scholar. 
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I Hired a Fund-Ratser 


By CHARLES J. KEENAN 


, = DESPITE gloomy forebodings 
and melancholy forewarnings, I en- 
gaged a firm to raise funds for St. 
Michael’s Parish. The reason for doing 
so was crudely simple. I could see no 
other solution to a pressing financial 
problem. The need of a new school in 
my parish was acute, and my own 
efforts to organize fund drives had been 
anything but spectacular. Had you 
been present when I contacted by 
letter the concern which I shall refer 
to as the “X.Y.Z. Company,” you would 
have witnessed the proverbial drowning 
man and his straw. I wrote that letter 
because I was convinced that an effort 
to obtain money “by ourselves” would 
have ended in defeat and, what is far 
worse, despair. With the help of the 
X.Y.Z. Company, we passed our goal 
of $60,000, and emerged from the cam- 
paign a stronger, a more united, and 
a more prayerful parish. 

I make haste to state that I have 
not become a drummer for the X.Y.Z. 
Company. It is worth mentioning, 
however, that they have been engaged 
by three of my clerical brethren. At 
the present time, they are engaged in 
drives of $250,000, $75,000, and $125,- 
000. Such services are unique in our 
diocese, and a great deal of interest has 
been evoked among the priests and 
people of this area. I have tried to give 
them the facts of my experience, and 
have left the job of judging what is 
prudent and desirable in other cases to 
other people. That is what I intend to 
do now, in the hope that my experience 
may be of help to fellow-priests. 


A HARD DECISION 


I read of X.Y.Z. in THe HoMILetic 
AND PastTorRAL REvIEW, and wrote a 
letter. In a few days I received a 
long distance phone call and was asked 
a few pointed questions: 

“Father, how many wage-earners do 
you have?” 

“Two hundred and twenty-five.” 

“How big is your Sunday collection?” 

“One hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“We could raise forty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars for you, Father. If you’re 
interested, 1’ll come out.” 

The day came when I met with Mr. 
Jones, and I found that his service 
would cost $3,000. In addition, there 
would be the cost of printing and secre- 
tarial work, which, along with three 
dinners, would cost an additional thou- 
sand. It was a straight fee with no 
percentage and no guarantee. Some- 
how that aspect of the proposal ap- 
pealed to me, because it gave an aura of 
solidarity to the firm. If he had 
promised to come on any terms, I 
should have become suspicious. 

Nonetheless, I was still skeptical, so 
I took the time-honored excuse of 
“leaving it to the Bishop.” To my sur- 
prise, the Bishop thought it worth a try. 
On the day of Confirmation, the final 
decision was reached. The next day 
Mr. Jones called. One of my good 
priest friends was still with me, and 
he gave strong moral support as I 
agreed to the spending of 4,000 pre- 
cious dollars. I mailed the contracts 
and settled down to an uncomfortable 
three weeks of waiting for word. 
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THE DRIVE BEGINS 


Tom Smith arrived on the scene as 
representative of the firm. He soon 
found that he had a job on his hands. 
He was visibly affected by the dire 
parish situation, but he determined to 
see it through. On the first day, I 
could see him only an hour, for he used 
his time to good advantage by getting 
things rolling at the printers. By night- 
fall, we were ready for our first meeting 
with sixteen hastily assembled key men. 
It was a two-hour session in which 
Tom fielded questions very deftly. 
“Why should we pay you $3,000 to tell 
us how to give money?” Answer: 
“Where else can you get a man to de- 
vote six weeks to the job, a man who 
has had eight years of experience and 
represents a company which has been 
doing this for twenty-five years?” 
“Why can’t we do it ourselves?” “You 
have failed with your own drives be- 
fore, and Father is afraid that another 
such failure would set you back sev- 
eral years.”” At this point he tossed in 
the observation: “If you could raffle 
a ear costing $3,000 for $20,000, you 
would work for weeks and think you 
had made a great success. We will 
turn $3,000 into $60,000 and it won't be 
much work.” (“It won’t be much 
work” became a rallying ery for Tom.) 
“All you will be asked to do is attend 
two meetings, and go to one dinner. 
No parishioner will have to call on 
more than two prospects when the drive 
begins.” This was music to the com- 
mittee-ridden modern generation. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF ORDER 

I was amazed at the simplicity of 
the approach. In a nutshell, here it is. 
“Men, you need a new school. It is 
your duty. No one else is going to 
build it for you. Don’t even plan on 
much help from local merchants. This 
is to be a school for St. Michael’s by 
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the members of this parish. Let’s get 
on with the job.” I left the meeting 
with a singing heart. We had a chair- 
man and a vice-chairman, two men to 
take charge of “Big Gifts,” four Divi- 
sion Leaders, and an eight-man Survey 
Committee. Tom said to me, “I think 
we shall make $40,000, but let’s shoot 
for sixty.” I heard him tell a couple 
of men “confidentially” that he was 
going for $75,000. 

One big question asked by the priests 
is, “How much time must the pastor 
spend in this work?” The answer is, 
“Not much.” During the next seven 
days, I spent no more than ten hours 
on the campaign. These hours were 
spent in checking parish lists, suggest- 
ing forty-eight names in order to get 
twenty-four team captains. I also 
made sundry visits to the printer and 
the photographer. I won’t deny that I 
began to note a little nervous tension, 
but it was not so bad as that which 
precedes a parish picnic. 


THINK BIG! 


On the tenth day of the offensive we 
had our first evaluation meeting. We 
assembled the Survey Committee plus 
the General Committee for this job. 
Each parishioner was taken in alpha- 
betical order and evaluated on the 
basis of “a day’s wages a month for 
thirty months.” We had three of these 
meetings during the next two weeks, 
and I think they took six hours of my 
time. The presence of the priest is not 
required, but it is strongly requested. 
These survey meetings have a strong 
psychological value. Actually, the 
worker and the pastor could arrive at 
an estimate of each person’s income 
without all the ceremony of a meeting. 
They are intended to elevate the think- 
ing of the group. After you have heard 
a hundred names read and hear practi- 
cally everyone “evaluated” at $300, 
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$360, and $450, you come to regard 
$100 doners as unutterable cheapskates. 
Before the drive had started, I would 
have canonized anyone who gave me 
$50. Tom was winning his first major 
battle. The pastor and a key section 
of the parish were beginning to “think 
big.” 

On the second Sunday, I talked of 
our drive at all Masses. The first bulle- 
tin had gone out, and we were gathering 
momentum. Over that week-end I 
spent about two hours hounding the 
four division leaders, and by Monday 
we had our twenty-four team captains. 
Because I was convinced that getting 
workers was 90% of the battle, I 
breathed a happy sigh. 

As the third week began, I gave Tom 
96 names as potential team workers. 
Each of the twenty-four team captains 
was to be given four names from whieh 
he was to get two workers. At a vital 
meeting on the Wednesday of that 
week, all but two of the twenty-four 
saptains were present. One was ex- 
cused, and the other knew he should 
have been somewhere, but he didn’t 
know where. Tom and I outlined the 
program: “We need a school; It’s your 
duty, and it won’t be much work.” They 
ach accepted their job, took their 
names, asked a few questions, and were 
out of the meeting in 45 minutes. I 
was forced to put in about 4 hours 
before the week was out. It was neces- 
sary to help Tom evaluate the com- 
mittee members, and I had to spend 
some time on the phone as calls came 
in from the team captains. I left the 
parish Sunday to preach a Forty Hours 
and did not return until Wednesday 
evening. The phone made things a 
bit heetic Wednesday night. I had 
to goad three team captains into ac- 
tion, but by 9:30 P.M. we had com- 
pleted the enlistment. We had 88 


workers to contact 260 prospects, so 
I felt the big job was done. 


THE DRIVE UNDER WAY 


The fireworks began Saturday night 
with our first dinner for the team cap- 
tains. This began the solicitation of 
those who had been classified in the 
upper income bracket by the Survey 
Committee. The meeting was short 
and businesslike. For the second time 
they were briefed on how to approach 
the people. In addition, they were all 
given a “Worker’s Kit” in which the 
same instructions were put in writing. 
In this envelope, there were cards for 
the worker and two other specially 
chosen prospects. They were asked to 
make their own pledges that night. 
Pledges for the first night totaled $6,000. 
It was a flying start, and Tom and I 
rejoiced exceedingly. I could have left 
town for the rest of the week. Team 
-aptains turned in their reports to Tom, 
and by Friday we had _ $32,000 
promised. I had to spend three hours 
Friday in assigning cards to the team 
workers who were going to begin the 
second half of the campaign with a 
second Saturday night dinner. By this 
time, also, I had to make a few phone 
calls and plead with those workers who 
had failed to respond to similar urg- 
ings from our secretary. The slight 
feeling of strain was being replaced 
by a feeling of expanding confidence. 

The second dinner went even better 
than the first. The men in attendance 
had been to an instruction meeting 
Wednesday, and now they were re- 
ceiving virtually the same lesson again. 
Here, it dawned on me, was another 
key to the success of this fund-raiser— 
repetition! I would say that each 
worker is the object of a personal in- 
doctrination at least three times. I 
suppose it can all be expressed in the 
simple word “system.” Nothing is left 
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to chance. There is nothing hit-or-miss 
about any angle of the entire operation. 


REASONS FOR 
THE SUCCESSFUL DRIVE 


The final week of the campaign was 
a repetition of the preceding. Some 
returns came in right away, some at the 
last minute. The secretary called the 
laggards, and, as a last resort, I made 
a few calls, myself. Slowly and pain- 
fully all arrived but one, and he has 
not reported yet. His cards were given 
to others and the drive was concluded. 
The final entry in my journal reads: 
“Things look good. We shall take in 
enough cash to cover expenses, and the 
pledges total $64,000. Some ups and 
some downs, but, by and large, it was a 
wholesome experience for the pastor 
and the parish. I have a better parish 
spiritually, socially, and financially as 
a result of these last six weeks.” 

In retrospect, I see three reasons for 
the success of such firms: 


(1) They are thorough. There are 
no half measures, no lack of a com- 


In forthcoming H P R issues 


series: 





plete follow-through in any aspect 
of the campaign. People are kept 
informed of each step through the 
mail, by telephone, by oral and 
written instruction. (2) They have 
a businesslike approach which fea- 
tures a marked absence of soft-soap. 
They seem to know that the American 
people like their cards on the table. 
(3) They are expert in the special 
field of “elevating thinking.” Their 
bulletins, brochures, and meetings 
are all designed to dispel the idea 
that “fifty dollars is a lot of money.” 


We might add that they usually start 
with a fine foundation of devout Cath- 
olicity, and the prayers of all the 
priests, nuns, and parishioners. As Tom 
summed it up, “God and all his helpers 
are on our side.” 

For my parish it was a very good 
thing. I am convinced that many chil- 
dren would have to go without a Cath- 
olic education if we had not turned to 
the X.Y.Z. Company. If the City of 
God is marking time in your parish be- 
cause of lack of funds, I think you owe 
it to your people to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of Fund-Raisers, Incorporated. 





When William C. Kernan (whose autobiography, My Road To Certainty, 
is reviewed in this issue) announced his intention to renounce the Episco- 
palian ministry and embrace Catholicism, the uproar went far beyond the 
boundaries of his parish in Scarsdale, New York. 
later _Kernan’s own immediate Episcopalian superior announced his con- 
version to the Church, the storm grew more intense. 

In Mr. Kernan’s letter to THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW concern- 
ing his forthcoming series of articles, he writes concerning the first of his 


“The first article will deal with the part that thinking for one’s own 
self plays in conversion to the Catholic Church. 
Catholics don’t think for themselves. 
site: to be a Catholic you have to think hard, ask the right questions 
and give the right answers, no matter what the cost to yourself. 
the Protestant who has stopped thinking.” 


When a short while 


Protestants say that 
I claim that it is just the oppo- 


It is 
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The Radical Sanation 
of Marriage 


I. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


QO.: OF THE DUTIES which a 
parish priest is called upon to perform 
is to effect the validation of a marriage. 
After all the necessary documents have 
been secured and the required dispensa- 
tions have been obtained, the next step 
is usually that of having the couple 
appear before the priest and two wit- 
nesses to renew their consent according 
to the canonical form prescribed by the 
Church. In certain cases, renewal of 
consent takes place only in the internal 
forum, or is made by only one of the 
parties. However, in what the Code of 
Canon Law calls “simple convalida- 
tion,” there is always a renewal of mari- 
tal consent by at least one of the par- 
ties. This renewal is to be made in the 
manner prescribed by Canon 1134, 
which requires that the “renovation of 
consent must be a new act of the will 
directed to the marriage which is known 
to have been invalid from the begin- 
ning.” 

Yet, in some cases, for one reason 
or another, securing this renewal of 
consent by either party or by both par- 
ties may be extremely difficult or prac- 
tically impossible. Hence it is that in 
Canons 1138-1141 the Church provides 
a means of validating marriages with- 
out this formal renewal, under certain 
conditions, and where the good of souls 
demands such extraordinary action. It 
is well for priests who have the care of 
souls not to forget that this extraordi- 
nary means, the sanatio in radice, is 


available. At times it may be the only 
feasible method of enabling some 
Catholic who has entered upon an in- 
valid union to return to the sacraments 
and to the practice of the faith. A sana- 
tion is not something to be granted 
easily or without serious reason, but it 
is likewise not to be overlooked in cer- 
tain cases in which there appears to be 
no other way in which to provide for the 
salvation of souls. 


MEANING OF A SANATION 


Canon 1138, § 1, gives the definition 
of this extraordinary means of validat- 
ing a marriage: 


“The radical sanation of a mar- 
riage is a validation that entails, be- 
sides a dispensation from or a cessa- 
tion of an impediment, a dispensation 
from the law or renewing consent, 
and has also by a fiction of law a 
retroactive force which gives the mar- 
riage the same canonical effects as 
though it had been valid from the 
beginning.” 


The same Canon, in § 2, states: 


“The validation of the marriage 
takes place at the moment of the 
granting of the favor; the retroactive 
effect, however, is to be understood 
to reach back to the beginning of the 
marriage, unless it is expressly stated 
otherwise in the rescript.” 


The Latin term for this process of 
law, as we have seen, is sanatio in 
radice. The radiz, or root, here spoken 
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of, is the matrimonial consent pre- 
viously given, which was by nature suf- 
ficient for a valid marriage contract, 
and which still perdures. The sanation 
or healing that takes place consists in 
the removal of an obstacle that stands 
in the way of the marriage’s being valid, 
and in the permission of the Church, 
by which the naturally sufficient matri- 
monial consent of the parties is able to 
become effective and to result in a valid 
marriage bond between them.? 

Of course, neither the Church nor any 
human power can supply the matri- 
monial consent of the parties, which is 
necessary for any true marriage.” 
When granting a sanation, therefore, 
the Church does not do away with the 
need for consent by the contracting par- 
ties. What she does do is to remove 
certain obstacles which prevent the ex- 
isting consent from becoming effective 
in a particular case. Consequently, an 
essential condition for a sanation is that 
the matrimonial consent which has been 
given previously should still perdure 
in both parties. Without that consent, 
there is no radix to be healed by the 
Church’s action.* 


PRESUMPTION THAT 
CONSENT PERDURES 


Once matrimonial consent has been 
given, it is presumed to persevere in 
both parties. Authors* point out that 
even the seeking of a separation or of 
a civil divorce, or the asking an ecclesi- 
astical tribunal to pass upon the valid- 
ity of a marriage bond, does not in 
itself necessarily mean that true con- 
sent no longer is present. To revoke 
one’s consent calls for a positive act of 


' Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de Sacramen- 
tis. By Felix M. Cappello, S.J. (Marietti, 
Rome, 1947), Vol. V, n. 850 bis, 5th edition. 

*Canon 1081, $1. 

*Cappello, op. cit., n. 853. 

*The Sacred Canons. By John A. Abbo 
and Jerome D. Hannan (Herder, St. Louis, 
1952), Vol. II, p. 408. 
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the will, and such revocation does not 
result solely from what a person would 
have done if he had thought of it. 

Furthermore, refusal to go before a 
priest for renewal of consent does not 
mean that the party so refusing has 
withdrawn his matrimonial consent. In 
fact, this refusal is one of the grave 
‘auses justifying the granting of a sana- 
tion. We know that quite often the 
reason given for such a refusal by a 
non-Catholic is that he considers him- 
self to be already married. Instead of 
revoking his consent, he seems rather 
to be affirming its existence. Of course, 
if there were any solid doubt as to the 
continued existence of either party’s 
consent, as could happen while a suit 
for divorce is pending, the Church would 
not grant a sanation at the time. 

We may well ask how a marriage can 
be made valid by the Church when one, 
or even both parties, may be ignorant 
of the fact that a sanation is being 
given, and when neither party at the 
moment of sanation is even thinking of 
the marriage bond. The Church de- 
clares that a sanation can be granted 
even though one or both parties be 
ignorant of the action,® but this rule 
involves nothing unreasonable. The 
natural law does not require a simul- 
taneous placing of matrimonial consent 
by both parties. All that it demands for 
validity is the simultaneous existence 
of consent in both.® This principle is 
also exemplified in a marriage by proxy. 
The individual who gave the mandate 
to someone else to stand for him at the 
contracting of the marriage may be 
asleep when the marriage ceremony 
takes place, so that he is at the time 
actually incapable of giving consent. 
Nevertheless, his consent perdures to 
the time of the ceremony and exists 
simultaneously with that of the other 

*Canon 1138, §3 

*Cappello, op. cit., n. 852. 
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party. The result is a valid marriage 
between them. So, in a sanation, it is 
sufficient that the consent required by 
the natural law still exists in both par- 
ties to the marriage. 

That this consent should be renewed 
by another positive act of the will is 
not required by the law of nature. It 
is prescribed by ecclesiastical law.? 
When a sanation is given, therefore, the 
Church dispenses from this requirement 
of her own law, which thus no longer 
prevents the naturally sufficient marital 
consent from becoming effective. The 
marriage bond, consequently, becomes 
valid as of that moment, but by a legal 
fiction it is considered by the Church as 
having been valid from the moment at 
which consent was first given. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE PARTIES 
TO THE MARRIAGE 


Does the fact that one or both con- 
tractants know of a diriment impedi- 
ment to their marriage, or know that a 
merely civil ceremony is not a valid 
marriage, mean that there is not true 
matrimonial consent present? Accord- 
ing to Canon 1085, the knowledge or 
opinion that a marriage is invalid does 
not necessarily exclude true matrimo- 
nial consent. De Smet would require 
proof that true marital consent was 
given in these circumstances, but Gas- 
parri and others hold rather that the 
presumption favors true consent in 
cases such as this.. Cappello argues 
that the subsequent living together as 
man and wife is an argument showing 
that there was originally true consent.® 

This question would hardly arise ex- 
cept in a case involving two Catholics, 
one of whom knew of some reason be- 
cause of which his marriage was invalid, 
and who would afterwards refuse to go 


*Canon 1134. 
* Abbo-Hannan, cp. cit. p. 407, note 8. 
*Cappello, op. cit., n. 853. 


before the priest for validation of the 
marriage. The average non-Catholic 
party to an attempted marriage with a 
Catholic is not concerned about the 
canonical form or about ecclesiastical 
impediments to the marriage. The pre- 
sumption is usually all in favor of his 
having given true marital consent from 
the beginning. 


MOST FREQUENT CASES 
OF SANATION 


Probably the cases of sanation which 
occur most frequently are those in 
which the non-Catholic party to an at- 
tempted marriage refuses to come before 
a priest to give renewed marital con- 
sent. He may or may not know that 
some action is being taken by the 
Church to rectify his partner’s marital 
status, but his lack of knowledge will 
have no effect on the final outcome. It 
has already been seen that, according 
to Canon 1138, § 3, a dispensation from 
the law requiring renewal of consent 
‘an be granted even if one or both par- 
ties are unaware of the favor. 

It is not only in attempted mixed mar- 
riages that a sanation has place. There 
may occur a case in which, because of 
inadvertence or for some other reason, a 
necessary dispensation was not secured 
to remove a diriment impediment; or 
the priest who officiates at a marriage 
may have failed to obtain the requisite 
delegation. In either instance, although 
the parties are not aware of the fact, 
their marriage is invalid. To make 
known this situation and to recall them 
for renewal of consent in canonical 
form would usually involve serious diffi- 
culty, especially if they have already 
begun to live together as husband and 
wife. 

The marriage is putative, the off- 
spring will be legitimate, and there is no 
formal mortal sin being committed. 
Nevertheless, the marriage is really in- 
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valid, and the parties throughout life 
will be deprived of the sacramental 
graces that they should be receiving. 
In a case of this kind, the Church 
readily grants a sanation, and the par- 
ties need not be informed of the pre- 
vious invalidity of their marriage. 

Could a sanation be given if one of 
the parties were unwilling to have the 
marriage healed? Certainly, if marital 
consent had not been given or had been 
revoked, there could be no sanation. 
However, the fact that one of the parties 
would not want a sanation, if he knew 
of the invalidity of the marriage, does 
not prevent this action from being effec- 
tive. Thus, at times in the past, the 
Holy See has granted a general sana- 
tion for all marriages in a certain terri- 
tory which had been invalidly con- 
tracted because of some general defect 
or failure to comply with the law. Al- 
though some persons might not have 
wished to have their marriages vali- 
dated if every individual case could 
have been examined, the action by the 
Holy See was nevertheless valid and 
effective. 


WHICH MARRIAGES CAN BE HEALED 


Any marriage entered with the con- 
sent of both parties naturally sufficient, 
but legally insufficient because of an 
ecclesiastical impediment or because of 
non-observance of legal formalities, can 
be healed in radice, provided the con- 
sent perseveres.° This takes for 
granted, of course, that one or both 
parties to the invalid marriage are bap- 
tized. If neither has received baptism, 
the Chureh has no jurisdiction over 
them and could do nothing to validate 
their marriage. In fact, there is not 
properly room for a sanation of the 
marriage of two persons who were un- 
baptized at the time of marriage, if one 
of them is later converted and baptized. 





®Canon 1139, § 1. 
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The reason for this is that there could 
have been present neither the ecclesias- 
tical impediment nor the lack of canoni- 
cal form mentioned in Canon 1139, § 1. 
However, if the reason for the invalidity 
of the marriage were an impediment of 
civil law, affecting the convert, the 
impediment would cease to bind upon 
the convert’s baptism, and something 
could be done about the matter."! 

From what has just been said, the 
conclusion should not be drawn that 
converts to the Church must have their 
marriage validated after their baptism. 
Normally a marriage between non- 
Catholies is valid, and the presumption 
of validity favors the marriage. Some 
inquiry before baptism is necessary, to 
gain definite assurance that there are 
no matrimonial entanglements or com- 
plications, but usually there will be 
none such, if it is the first marriage for 
both parties. Consequently, after the 
convert’s baptism there is nothing to 
be done about the marriage, save to 
note the fact of the marriage in the 
baptismal register, and to give the 
nuptial blessing, if both parties are con- 
verted and desire to receive the bless- 
ing. If one should encounter a mar- 
riage invalidly contracted in infidelity, 
the other party to which could not be 
asked to join the convert in renewing 
consent before a priest, the case would 
have to be presented to the Holy See 
with a view to possible sanation after 
the convert’s baptism. Here, of course, 
the term “sanation” is-used in a wider 
sense than in the Code. 

There is place also for sanation in 
a common-law marriage, that is, a mar- 
riage consummated by the consent of 
the parties without a civil or religious 
ceremony.!* It will often be difficult 





™ Cappello, op. cit., n. 854. 

*A Practical Commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law. By Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M.., 
revised by Callistus Smith, O.F.M. (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York, 1952), Vol. I, p. 827. 
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to determine whether or not there has 
been true marital consent in what ap- 
pears to be a common-law marriage, as 
distinguished from concubinage. The 
presence of such matrimonial consent 
would have to be certain before steps 
could be taken to grant a sanation of 
the marriage. However, the possibility 
of sincere repentance on the part of a 
Catholie who has been living in a com- 
mon-law marriage, or even of sincere 
conversion to the faith on the part of 
a non-Catholic, cannot be overlooked. 
About half the states of the union recog- 
nize common-law marriages as valid. 
Even where civil law does permit 
common-law marriage, there could arise 
a case in which, because of the number 
of years the union has lasted and be- 
cause of the other party’s fear of reveal- 
ing the nature of the union, he might 
refuse to go through any kind of reli- 
gious ceremony. Such a case would 
not be hopeless, and a sanation by com- 
petent authority might be the solution 
that would make possible either recep- 
tion into the Church or a return to the 
sacraments. A case of this kind would 
be extraordinary, but the sanatio in 
radice is made use of by the Church to 
provide for certain extraordinary cases. 


DIVINE IMPEDIMENT 
PREVENTS SANATION 


The Code makes an important and 
noteworthy exception to the general 
rule of Canon 1139, § 1, where there are 
specified the marriages in which a sana- 
In Canon 1139, § 2, 
we read that, if a marriage was con- 
tracted under an impediment of the 
divine or natural law, even though the 
impediment should have ceased after- 
wards, the marriage will not be vali- 
dated by means of a sanation, even from 
the moment of cessation of the impedi- 
ment. 

This paragraph of the Canon must 


tion is possible. 


be kept in mind when we are con- 
fronted with marriages that were in- 
valid because of the impediment of 
previous bond, and about which nothing 
could be done previously because there 
was a living spouse. We may at times 
meet cases of this kind, for which a 
sanation seems to be the obvious and 
only solution, because a non-Catholic 
partner obstinately refuses to renew 
consent before a priest. Guided by the 
general principles pertaining to the 
sanation of marriages, one might take 
steps to secure this remedy for an in- 
valid union, and to bring about a return 
to the sacraments, forgetting that one 
of the reasons for invalidity of the mar- 
riage was a previous bond, which is an 
impediment of divine law. Here the 
rule of Canon 1139, §2, comes into 
play. Remembering this rule may at 
some time enable one to avoid the em- 
barrassment of seeking a sanation for 
a ease in which it will not be granted 
by the Church. 


HISTORY OF THIS PART 
OF THE CODE 


It is to be noted that the Code does 
not say that the Church is unable to 
grant a sanation in these cases. It 
says only that she does not do so. 
Cardinal Gasparri gives an interesting 
account of the history of this para- 
graph in the Code. He writes that the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, 
sarly in the present century, was asked 
to pronounce upon this point. The 
Cardinal states that he, one of the con- 
sultors of the Congregation, insisted 
that the Church does possess this power 
Almost all of the canonists who were 
consulted at that time, he says, were of 
the opposite opinion. The result was 
that on March 2, 1904, the Sacred Con- 
gregation issued a response declaring 
that the Church could not grant a sana- 
tion for a marriage that had been con- 
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tracted invalidly because of an impedi- 
ment of divine or natural law. 

When the new Code was being pre- 
pared under Blessed Pope Pius X, 
Cardinal Gasparri, at the urging of 
other canonists engaged in this work, 
approached the Holy Father and told 
him that many canonists and theolo- 
gians were concerned about this re- 
sponse, which Pius X himself had ap- 
proved. Including in the Code the re- 
sponse of the Holy Office, they argued, 
would give it almost the status of a 
dogmatic definition, and would deny to 
the Church a power which many theolo- 
gians taught that she possessed. As a 
result of these representations, the new 
Code was worded as we have already 
seen.!% 

Cardinal Gasparri declares, along 
with others,'* that, despite this general 
rule, the Holy See on rare occasions has 
granted a sanation for a marriage which 
was entered into while an impediment 
of divine or natural law existed.'!° Of 
course, the Church cannot, even by a 
legal fiction, consider as valid a union 
against which the divine law has an im- 
pediment, nor does she attempt to do 
so. In the exceptional cases for which 
a sanation was granted, it was con- 
sidered as taking effect only from the 
time when the divine impediment 
ceased. Furthermore, the favor of 
legitimation is not then extended to 
children born before the divine impedi- 
ment ceased to exist. To judge from 
the comments of various authors who 
treat this question, although the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office has 
been known to grant a sanation in 
these cases, it is rather the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary from whom the favor is sought 
and obtained, which indicates that this 


* Tractatus Canonicus de Matrimonio. By 
Peter Cardinal Gasparri (Typis Polyglottis 
Vaticanis, 1932), Vol. II, nn. 1215-1218. 

“Cappello, op. cit., n. 854. 

* Gasparri, op. cit., n. 1219. 
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is usually a case which will remain in 
the internal forum. 


LEGITIMACY EFFECTED BY 
SANATION 


Canon 1139, $1, states that one of 
the effects of a sanation is retroactivity 
to the past, so far as canonical effects 
are concerned. The chief of these effects 
will concern the offspring of the invalid 
union, who will become legitimate. 
They are not regarded as having been 
merely legitimated, but are legitimate 
before the law, provided that they were 
born after the date when their parents 
gave consent to the marriage which 
is validated by the sanation.'® This 
distinction will be of little importance 
in most instances. However, the law 
of the Church does make a distinc- 
tion between legitimacy and legitima- 
tion with regard to certain dignities, 
and it is here especially that the effect 
of the sanation would be of impor- 
tance.!7 

If, in any case, the Holy See should 
make an exception and grant a sanation 
for a marriage that was invalid by rea- 
son of a previous bond, the retroactive 
‘anonical effect of legitimacy would 
not extend to children born before the 
death of the first spouse. It would ap- 
ply only to those born after the cessa- 
tion of the divine impediment.'*® Of 
course, if an adulterous marriage were 
a putative marriage because of the good 
faith of one or both contracting par- 
ties,!® the children conceived or born, 
while that good faith lasted, would be 
legitimate.”° 


’*® Abbo-Hannan, op. cit., p. 406. 

” Cfr. Canons 232, §2, n. 1; 320, §2; 331, 
$1, n. 1. 

“Cfr. Gasparri, op. cit., n. 1216. 

*Canon 1015, § 4. 

"Canon 1114. 


(To be concluded in the next H P R 
issue ) 








Jottings by an Old Parish 
Priest 


Ill. Breaking the Bread of Doctrine 


l HAVE NO qualification for writ- 
ing on this important branch of the 
pastoral office save my sympathy with 
those who meet with difficulty. For I 
started my career on wrong lines, and 
in lengthening years I have scarcely 
made good. I love preaching to my own 
flock and to less cultured audiences; but, 
conscious as I am of the lack of the art, 
it has not been with comfort that I 
have had to face some special occas- 
sions. 

In the first place I think I was the 
only one of my associates in the train- 
ing of student-days who broke down; 
and I ean visualize still the geography 
of those irregular cracks in the stone 
pulpit. The neophyte was required to 
face the most difficult (and unreal) 
situation of a lifetime, to hold forth 
before a gathering of superiors, 
teachers, fellow-students, and _ boys. 
Would it be possible, I am inclined to 
ask, for those in authority to devise 
some other method whenever they ob- 
serve a timorous character, who might 
be left with a psychological wound need- 
ing years to heal? 

I wonder if, in the last century, we 
were taught the proper way to memor- 
ize? It should not be verbatim, I am 
convinced, a mere concatenation of 
words but it should be performed by 
association of ideas. I have had great 
success in teaching a class by this latter 
method. I have a theory that, as the 


faculty of memory is one and that of 
ratiocination is another, the two proc- 
esses, of recalling and reasoning, will 
not work at the same time. I surmise 
that the way in which I was taught was 
faulty, and since, more than fifty years 
ago, I began my clerical life with laryn- 
gitis which has enfeebled my vocal 
organs ever since, I am also led to 
wonder whether we were ever properly 
taught how to use them most effec- 
tively? 

There is another matter for which I 
must take all the blame. I considered 
myself very conscientious, but there 
was a subtle admixture of pride. I 
looked upon it as a failing in duty, 
not “playing the game,” as infra digi- 
tatem, if I gave myself the safeguard 
and help of taking either manuscript or 
notes with me to the pulpit. In this 
frame of mind—or under this delusion— 
I persevered for years. The psycho- 
logical difficulties carried their physi- 
‘al defects; the strain was fostered by 
a nervousness which did not lessen. 


CRITICS, PROFESSIONAL 
AND OTHERWISE 


I have been justly rebuked: that my 
sermons contained no metaphor or 
simile; that I have been prolix, as if 
I were displaying all I knew about a 
subject. On one occasion I suffered 
rebuke from one hardly aware of im- 
parting criticism; for I was accus- 
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tomed, in “suiting the action to the 
word,” to indulge in gesticulation, until 
a small girl in the congregation mim- 
icked my every movement. Her actions 
were so ludicrous that I was cured. 


THESE HAVE I KNOWN 


We may learn something from real 
life by observing the idiosyncrasies of 
others. I recall an example or two in 
which I have been critical. The Canon 
who amused us by repeating a score 
(perhaps two score) of times “My dear 
Brethren,” revealing as obvious that 
he knew not what next to say. Then 
there was the good man who, a moment 
before ascending, turned to me and said, 
“Whatever shall I preach to them?” 
and then meandered for a full half-hour. 
(The old adage has its validity: “If 
you don’t strike oil in ten minutes, 
don’t bore further.”) And I'll never 
forget the retreat-giver at my school 
who spoke, it seemed to me, with the 
object of having the children in con- 
tinued fits and screams of laughter, and 
whose topic was mortal sin! And then, 
the missioner whose address was on 
marriage. He portrayed at considerable 
length and with vigor all the aspects of 
terrible responsibility. I recall my- 
self almost trembling and thanking God 
for my celibate vocation. (My own 
theme would have been the attractive 
beauty, grandeur and dignity of the 
marriage state, with a brief and earn- 
est conclusion: “Hence, brethren, 
responsibilities.”’) Finally, I 
remember when, as a young priest, 
I attended the midnight Mass of a 
venerable Father. Eagerly I looked for- 
ward to some touching and elevating 
thought on the festival. Not a word 
He harangued at length and 
querulously on the stupidity of every- 
body trying to approach the altar-rails 
at the same time. 


your 


some 
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Such and similar anecdotes may serve 
to lead to profitable introspection. 


COR AD COR LOQUITUR 


Now we are the ambassadors of 
Christ. The sermon should be ex Deo, 
coram Deo; it should be prayerfully 
made our own beforehand; in evs esto; 
only then is it likely to be a case of 
cor ad cor loquitur. Each occasion 
should be a special occasion, an oppor- 
tunity to lift up the hearts of our 
hearers in a work-a-day world. To the 
non-Catholic minister the pulpit is the 
center of church or chapel. To the 
priest, on the other hand, the Altar of 
Sacrifice is paramount, and only sec- 
ondarily comes the pulpit, where he, 
the shepherd, feeds the flock, breaking 
the bread of doctrine. 

The parson often preaches well and 
industriously, for it may be that his 
living or promotion depends on his suc- 
cess and the pleasure which he affords. 
Nor am I forgetful of much solid 
evangelical piety and many great ser- 
mons, such as the “Parochial Sermons”’ 
of Newman’s Anglican days and the 
utterances of Liddon. But what do 
some parsons provide? Ethical teach- 
ing, eloquent verbiage, uncertainties 
about some fundamental truths, and the 
like. By contrast the priest has all to 
offer which is summed up in the brief 
words, “our glorious heritage.” 

In our youthful days we had our 
training and handbooks wherein were 
indicated all the elements which should 
lead to success in preaching. First, 
the laws of eloquence, and we endea- 
vored to put them into practice. The 
greatest of the world’s orators, Demos- 
thenes, overcame a physical defect by 
declaiming on the rough sea-shore with 
a pebble in his mouth and I have 
learned that Bishop  Ullathorne 
followed, in a not dissimilar way, his 
example. Secondly, the canons of good 
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writing. The sermon is an organism, 
not a mere sequence of ideas. Perhaps 
a paradox, a problem, a heresy stated, 
then unraveled, solved, or exposed. Let 
the sentences be crisp, short, incisive, 
but if, perhaps, they are sonorous and 
lengthy, let the thread be perfectly 
clear. The peroration is to be care- 
fully prepared and delivered verbatim. 


MY OWN METHOD 


My own method for many years has 
been a mixture: partly I will write to 
make the pen flow, but, for the most 
part, I sketch out that sequence of 
ideas which eventually will form into 
an organism. Many sheets may find 
their way into the paper basket, but by 
degrees my matter will become more 
abbreviated, until finally it is inscribed 
on a post-card. This I carry with me 
to the pulpit, and there I may use it or 
not. I know precisely what I had in- 
tended to say; but the notes obviate 
any stress for the memory and the 
nervousness which hesitation may in- 
volve. The memorandum is a series of 
hieroglyphies, generally unintelligible 
to myself if, perchance, I find it in my 
breviary a month later. But at the 
time, with its numerals, special words 
underlined, round brackets, a square 
one for an illustration, and the like, 
it has served its useful purpose. My 
former misplaced effort, together with 
its pride, has given way long ago to 
what for me is practical. 

A lifetime has served to convince me 
that Paul plants, Apollo waters, and 
the fruit depends on the Holy Spirit. 
We put forth every effort as if all de- 
pends on ourselves, but we know with 
confidence that it is our Master who 
gives the increase. A few of my ex- 
periences over the years may serve to 
give concrete point to the above. Ona 
recent occasion I preached with great 


diligence and the result to me seemed 
pleasing. Later, a confrére at supper 
remarked: “It may have been a good 
sermon, but, inasmuch as the micro- 
phone was not working, nobody heard 
a word.” To accept with becoming dis- 
position that disappointment may have 
been more fruitful for the assembled 
flock than any amount of toil and elo- 
quence. 

Years ago I preached a mission where 
one elderly man listened with such ap- 
preciation that, mornings and even- 
ings, | directed my mental attention to 
him. At the end he came to the pres- 
bytery and with tears in his voice and 
a warm clasp of the hand he cordially 
thanked me for being the means of his 
conversion from a life of sin. I began 
to say, “We priests are just the instru- 
ments of God,” when he interrupted: 

“Father, I cannot hear you, for I 
have been stone-deaf for many years.” 

A final experience may serve to re- 
mind us how small matters do count and 
how superficial judgments are some- 
times made. A_ prospective convert 
once left me after a few talks “to join 
the High-chureh.” A letter from me 
intimating that I would be pleased if 
he cared to come again for a discussion 
in general or particular, brought him 
back again in a month. 

“Well, how did you find your new 
teachers?” I inquired. 

His reply was: 

“T’ll have nothing to do with them. 
They are not sincere.” 

“Oh they are wrong,” I said, “but I 
have many sincere friends among them.” 

Then he disclosed the reason for his 
judgment. 

“No, not sincere; for at Mass on 
Sunday the curate during his sermon 
was toying with the cushion on the 
pulpit.” 

(Concluded in the next H P R issue.) 
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Some Aspects of Seminary 
Education 


IT. By ANTHONY J. PATTISON O.F.M.Cap. 


Wy vceseven THE CLERGY gather to- 
gether, whether it be on retreat, for 
some jubilee celebration, or for some 
solemn occasion, they will, like all hu- 
man beings, reminisce. Sooner or later, 
the conversation will turn to their stu- 
dent days. 

Much of the conversations would be 
incomprehensible to the outsider, but, 
underlying many of the remarks, there 
will be a considerable amount of prac- 
tical wisdom. These men speak off the 
record; they have had much experience 
in the mission-field, and they look back 
upon the past and weigh many things 
in the balance of their hard-gained 
knowledge of life. 

It is under such circumstances that 
one so often hears the criticism raised 
in the first article of this series; namely, 
that lack of conformity between the 
routine of studies which these priests 
underwent in the seminary days, and 
the purposes and uses to which those 
studies were or were not capable of 
being put in the years of missionary 
work in the diocesan and religious ac- 
tivity. 

When the names of certain seminary 
professors come to the fore—usually 
with affection—how often is heard the 
remark: “Oh, yes, he was a genius all 
right, but he couldn’t teach for nuts!” 
This backhanded compliment expresses 
an extreme, but not uncommon, case of 
a misfit in the clerical teaching profes- 
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It is an exaggerated symptom of 
something deeper and more widespread, 
namely, an organic weakness in our 
clerical educational system. It is a 
weakness which cannot wholly be done 
away with, but one which can be greatly 
lessened by a certain amount of judi- 
cious pruning and planning. 


sion. 


UTILITARIAN APPROACH 


Let it be understood quite clearly 
that nothing, we believe, can do more 
damage to the whole scheme of clerical 
education, from the university to the 
minor seminary level, than to take a 
purely utilitarian viewpoint of clerical 
studies. 

There are those clerics, very admir- 
able and zealous men, too, who would 
have our seminary studies entirely 
shaped and curtailed to fit the pattern 
of life and the limitations that arise 
from the needs of work in parish life. 
Philosophy and the cognate sciences 
would be cut to a minimum: Dogma, 
Morals and Canon Law would be dras- 
tically cut to meet the immediate and 
practical demands of the pulpit, the 
confessional, and the rectory parlor; 
Holy Scripture would be limited to 
those parts of divine inspiration which 
alone concern the liturgy, preaching 
and proofs for our faith. 

We are making no apologia for such 
a narrow viewpoint. 

On the other hand, there are those 
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clerics, by far the minority, who would 
keep adding to the study-content of the 
theoretical side of our ecclesiastical 
studies, so that the practical fruits are 
almost entirely lost sight of within the 
overdeveloped foliage of the Tree of 
Knowledge. 

Obviously, between these two ex- 
tremes there is a balance, a proportion 
which should be the aim and purpose of 
every system of education, clerical or 
secular. 


GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SEMINARY PROFESSOR 


It is in striking this balance and pro- 
portion that we see the true significance, 
the position, and the grave obligations 
of the seminary professor. He is, in 
fact, the guide and interpreter, whose 
lot it is to be the bridge and link be- 
tween the vast resources of intellectual 
‘apital that have accumulated over the 
centuries, and the practical purposes to 
which that great treasury of knowledge 
‘an and should be put by the laborers 
in the vineyard. The position of the 
professor of philosophy and theology 
is a vital one, in the sense that it is 
gravely important in our age of flabby 
thinking, and, in the more literal sense, 
that he should be a living link between 
the known and the unknown. 

It was suggested in the preceding 
article, that the clerical university is 
not, by its nature and purpose, fully 
capable at present of producing the best 
trained teachers. This does not in any 
way belittle its paramount importance. 
Nevertheless, practical considerations 
must play a part in our judgment of a 
university’s influence upon our clerical 
education. As some ninety percent of 
our clerical teachers come from our 
universities, we must take this factor 
into our deliberations. 

Perhaps it may be thought that an 
unnecessary emphasis has been put 


upon the office and position of the 
seminary teachers; an emphasis that 
has unnecessarily questioned the aver- 
age qualifications of these men. Let us 
examine this factor closely. 

It will be admitted by all, that the 
teaching profession is an exacting one. 
Far from belittling that profession we 
aim rather to stress its grave obligations 
and the far-reaching influences which 
it must have upon generations of stu- 
dents. 

What we have previously said, we 
wish to underline with great emphasis, 
that the teaching profession calls for 
very special and individual talents. It 
has been proved, over and over again, 
that the highest qualifications of intel- 
lect, of memory, of accumulation of 
data do not necessarily go hand-in-hand 
with a capability of imparting knowl- 
edge to others, which latter is the funda- 
mental and primary qualification for 
teaching. A man may have been a 
brilliant scholar; he may later show the 
highest qualifications of a writer, and 
vet he may be a mediocre lecturer and 
teacher. Those very qualifications of 
intellect which he has manifested in 
winning degrees and in gaining renown 
as a writer may be the element which 
militates against him as a teacher: a 
lack of adjustment to the needs of giv- 
ing rather than receiving. Such, at 
least, is the verdict of experience. 

Most educational experts will agree 
that teaching is partly a vocation. 
Some men have an inborn aptitude for 
this profession. Though others may be 
merely average in their standing as 
scholars, they may be highly gifted in 
imparting hard-earned knowledge to 
students. 

In one sense it may be true to say 
that every “man called from among 
men” to be a priest has a latent power 
to teach as part of his sacerdotal voca- 
tion. But it would not be true that this 
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would qualify him for teaching in a 
seminary. We do believe that the aver- 
age cleric, who has qualified for his de- 
gree at one of our universities, has the 
makings of a teacher, if he is given the 
training. 

Our point of making these rather trite 
observations is this: as far as we 
know, the only testing ground yet es- 
tablished in our system of clerical edu- 
cation is the seminary class-room and 
rostrum! 

There is no question that the average 
seminary faculty constitutes the intel- 
lectual brain-trust in the sphere of 
scholastic studies. But are these same 
studies so easy to grasp and under- 
stand, are they so self-evident that 
they do not need very careful assimila- 
tion and consideration before they can 
be presented to the minds of others? If 
it is considered necessary in our pri- 
mary, secondary, and college institu- 
tions that the teachers in these secular 
spheres of scholarship should receive 
special training qua teachers, is it not 
possible that our clerical education sys- 
tem is lacking in something very fun- 
damental by its disregard, in practice, 
of such an institution as a specific 
qualification for teaching in our schools 
of philosophy and theology? 

It is not for a moment suggested here 
rather to the contrary—that a teach- 
er’s degree or diploma will assure us 
that a certain individual who has ac- 
quired it, is necessarily the best teacher. 
But what is certain is that such a 
course of teaching technique—a _ sub- 
ject that may be touched upon in more 
detail—does at least give to every cleric, 
who is assigned to teaching, the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the best qualifica- 
tions for his profession, and that he no 
longer is a professing amateur; that he 
will be a better teacher than he would 
have been without such a course; that 
the need of safe-guarding the students 
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against bad teachers has here been met 


FEWER LECTORS, 
MORE INTERPRETERS 


Such a course of clerical teaching in 
our universities would naturally cali 
for particular aspects of teaching that 
are not embodied in any such course in 
the secular field of education. 

The task of a seminary professor is 
far wider in its essentials than that of 
handing down traditional doctrine 
which he acquired at the university 
through his professors, though one 
would not always infer that this was so 
from the careful repetition of “notes” 
which are handed down through genera- 
tions in many of our seminaries. 

In medieval days there was the 
“lector,” who was a reader. Some of our 
seminary professors are still maintain- 
ing that ancient and honorable position. 
We would rather think of our seminary 
professors as interpreters of knowledge. 
Nor does this mean a translator of text- 
books, however useful that, too, may 
be. The professor’s task is to bring the 
particular subject he professes into the 
sphere of intellectual appreciation of 
his students. Now, the major propor- 
tion of seminary students are there for 
the specific purpose of being able to 
make use of that acquired knowledge, 
not merely in another scholastic phase 
of their lives, but in the priestly office 
in the world today. 

It would be a grave error of judg- 
ment—and is not an uncommon error 
in practice—to treat the sacred sciences 
from the seminary rostrum in isolation 
from the essential purposes for which 
the students are studying, pro populo. 

This may seem an obvious truism. 
But the point is this: the professor— 
in nine cases out of ten—has, in fact, 
been trained in a school of learning that 
is isolated from the particular needs 
of the students whom he is now teach- 
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ing. The tendency, therefore, is for 
the professor to hand down the knowl- 
edge he has acquired, not only in the 
same form in which he has received it, 
but with the same objectives and char- 
acteristics, sometimes even in the same 
words! 


WIDE EXPERIENCE REQUISITE 
FOR SEMINARY PROFESSORS 


One of the purposes of a clerical 
teachers’ training-course, supplementing 
a university degree, would be to train 
our seminary professors in the art of 
rehabilitating their minds to new needs; 
the art of interpreting their acquired 
knowledge to fit the minds of students 
whom they are to teach. It may be 
thought that this would be the natural 
thing to do for anyone teaching in a 
seminary. The fact is that it is not 
done, except by the few. The reason is 
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Engels, Lenin, and Stalin.” 





obvious. Four or six years of study at 
a university forms mental habits. It 
is much easier to continue using those 
mental habits than it is to acquire new, 
than it is to adjust the mind to a new 
environment. It can be done only by 
a certain and necessary training. 

It will be clear that the teachers in 
this clerical teachers’ training-course 
would not have to be identical with 
those who were already teaching in the 
primary university course. In fact, it 
would be essential that these teachers 
should be of a very different calibre 
and background. They would have to 
be men of far wider experience than in 
any other field of clerical education. 
This will form material for further ob- 
servations in this series. 


(Part III of this series will appear in 
the next H P R issue.) 





Louis Francis Budenz needs no introduction to the readers of this maga- 
zine. Formerly Managing Editor of the Communist organ, the Daily 
Worker, involved in the innermost circles of the Red conspiracy, he re- 
turned to Catholicism. Presently on the faculty of Fordham University and 
Seton Hall, he has done more than any single individual in exposing the 
Soviet plot and infiltration. Regarding his coming series of articles for 
the readers of THE HoMILETIC AND PasToraAL Review, Mr. Budenz expresses 
his eagerness to speak directly to a readership as influential as this maga- 
zine reaches. Proposing the matter he plans to cover, he writes in part: 


‘1. A discussion of the breeding ground for Communism, which 
would deal with the influence of secularism—in making Communists, 
in giving Communists a convenient cover for its operations, and in 
making non-Communists serve the Communists’ cause. 

“2. A consideration of the vacuum Communism seeks to fill, a 
vacuum created by the rejection of Catholicism in so many areas. 
This would take up Communism as the antithesis of Catholicism— 
with the “infallible head” of the Red conspiracy, its hierarchical organi- 
zation, its condemnation of “deviations,” and its obligation upon the 
Communist to blend himself into the Party as symbolized by Marx, 
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Homies FOR THE Monru 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOSEPH F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S. 





Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
“That All May Be One” 


“Put away lying and speak truth each one with his neighbor, because we are 
y cy 4] 


members of one another.” 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Charity—not humanitarianism. 
(2) “Household of the Faith.” 
(3) Saints along the Via Dolorosa. 
(4) Conclusion: the precept of charity is 
founded in the concept of the Mysti- 
cal Body. 


Saint Paul proposed a rather new 
motive for the observance of virtue 
when he wrote: “Put away lying and 
speak truth each one with his neighbor, 
because we are members of one an- 
other.” If he had told the Ephesians 
and, indeed, all Christians, to deal 
honorably with one another by avoid- 
ing lying, anger, stealing, and all other 
sins, for the reason that sin offends 
God, or because the Redeemer died in 
atonement for sin, or for similar rea- 
sons, he would have been saying noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. But since the 
apostle asked them to avoid wrongdoing 
and to edify one another out of regard 
for one another’s supernatural dignity, 
he meant to give special emphasis to his 
new way of expressing the motive of 
charity: “because we are members of 
one another.” 

To fulfill the obligations of charity 
toward one another “because we are 
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(Ephesians iv: 25). 
members of one another,” is by no 
means the same thing as being courte- 
ous and kind for mere human or human- 
itarian motives. Saint Paul was not a 
humanitarian in the true meaning of 
that word. Certainly it is reasonable to 
promote good fellowship and harmony 
by being polite and helpful to each 
other. However, there is nothing super- 
natural and, therefore, nothing meriting 
eternal reward in so doing. Even the 
pagans did that, as Jesus indicated in 
the Sermon on the Mount. Those who 
act benignly for reasons of earthly 
friendliness receive only a natural re- 
ward: “Amen, I say to you, they have 
received their reward.” On the other 
hand, to do good to one another for the 
deeply religious appreciation of the fact 
that “we are members of one another” 
in Christ—this is a noble and super- 
natural motive indeed. 

“What you do unto these, the least 
of my brethren, you do unto me.” 
From this it is clear that anyone who 
ministers the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy toward any human be- 
ing for sake of Christ will be rewarded 
as if he had given assistance to the 
Savior, Himself. Saint Paul, however, 




















NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





‘arries this lesson of love still further: 
he says that whoever does good to a 
fellow Christian out of respect for his 
fellow-membership in Christ will be 
regarded as having honored Christ. 
Our membership in Christ comes 
through baptism wherein we “put on 
Christ.” In becoming members in 
Christ we become, at one and the same 
time, members of one another. This 
oneness of membership entails obliga- 
tions of respect for one another. It 
requires of us, in the words of the same 
apostle, to “do good to all men, but 
especially to those who are of the house- 
hold of the faith.” A baptized person 
becomes a “new man which has been 
created according to God in justice and 
holiness of truth.” All who have been 
“baptized into Christ Jesus,” are 
brought into closer union with Him than 
with anyone else; by the same token, 
the baptized are united into closer fel- 
lowship with one another than with the 
unbaptized. Should not their regard for 
their mutual membership with the 
Savior and with one another be recog- 
nized, therefore, as supernatural in 
character? Should we not, in conse- 
quence, show preference for those who 
share membership with us in Christ? 


SAINTS ALONG THE 

VIA DOLOROSA 

Although our charity of heart and 
helpfulness of hand ought to be extended 
“especially to those who are of the 
household of the faith,” others, who as 
yet are not members, also merit our 
loving affection. It is through us who 
have the Faith that God wants all 
others to be led to the Faith. For, as 
Christ wrought our redemption through 
His human nature as the vehicle of the 
divine, so He wills that other human 
beings be attracted to the Faith through 
the cooperation and zeal of our human 


nature ennobled by His divine life 
which we share through baptism. 
Every one not yet of the true Faith is 
a candidate for membership. “God 
wills all men to be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth.” Many of 
the most likable persons and even many 
of the seemingly least likely have been 
drawn into the fold of the Church. 
Thus, along the way to Calvary, Simon 
of Cyrene did not avoid noting with 
what kindness Jesus accepted assistance 
in bearing the cross; the bleeding cross- 
bearer extended to Simon the invitation 
to follow Him; and Simon accepted. 
Along the same way stood Veronica, in 
whom Jesus saw a likely member. He 
received her gesture of courtesy. Re- 
joicing at His token of thankfulness 
when seeing His face and His love im- 
printed on the towel, behold, she be- 
‘ame Saint Veronica! In Dismas, at 
first a crucified and blaspheming mur- 
derer, the crowned Victim saw the dim 
possibility of his becoming a member of 
the communion of saints. Dismas, 
moved, too, by Jesus’ kindness toward 
even so vile a criminal, at once became 
Dismas, the saint. 

The command to love one’s neighbor 
acquires a deeper, supernatural mean- 
ing when it is hallowed by the fact that 
every one is, or, at least, is meant to 
become, another member in Christ. 
Loving one’s neighbor, who is not as 
yet a “new man,” takes on the nature 
of zeal for souls when motivated by the 
desire of becoming the agent who is to 
bring him into the fold. It was this 
motive which brought Our Lord to 
‘arth, and it is this motive, also, which 
is the heart and soul of Catholic Ac- 
tion. Zealous Catholic Action seeks to 
unite the whole world into membership 
with one another by garnering them all 
into the sheepfold of the “one Lord, 


” 


one faith, one baptism . 
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Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 


There Is Such Little Time 


“See to it that you walk with care . 
the days are evil.” 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Age of the big hurry. 

(2) Time, life’s most abundant commodity. 

(3) Wisely investing our time. 

(4) Conclusion: There is want of judgment 
rather than of time in the frequent 
complaint that little 
time for devotions. 


there is such 


A most frequent lament among de- 
vout persons is that they lack sufficient 
time for works of devotion. How many 
there are whose faith and fervor yearn 
for one carefree hour each day for at- 
tending Mass, reciting the family ro- 
sary, reading pious books, scanning the 
diocesan newspaper, and fostering other 
practices of religion! The number of 
those who hear the echo of Christ’s 
words to Peter in the garden of Geth- 
semane, “Could you not watch one hour 
with me?” is legion. 

Who will deny that modern ways of 
life are entirely too demanding for 
comfort? The daily occurrence of 
heart-attacks among men and women 
of even early middle age, and the ul- 
cers which plague many a business-man 
long before reaching the age of fifty, 
furnish evidence unmistakable that the 
pressure placed upon the nervous ener- 
gies of twentieth-century citizenry is ex- 
hausting. 

Inventions, it is true, have done much 
toward lightening burdens heretofore 
borne by man’s muscles; but have not 
these same devices also speeded the 
tempo of activity? What at first was 
hailed a convenience soon became a 
necessity. The telephone, for instance, 
shortened the distance between whole- 
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making the most of your time, because 
(Ephesians v: 15). 


saler and retailer, doctor and patient, 
creditor and debtor. Transactions 
formerly delayed for weeks ‘are sum- 
marily settled within hours or minutes. 
Yet, the dispatch, with which 
modern communications are made, 
diminished or increased the tension of 
business dealings? In America, ten 
years ago, there were twenty million 
telephones; today there are forty-five 
million telephones. 


has 


TIME, LIFE’S MOST ABUNDANT 
COMMODITY 


The telephone and its resultant quick- 
ening of activity is but one example of 
todays time-consuming contrivances. 
Time, which is life’s most abundant 
commodity, is often the factor over 
which we have the least mastery. It 
has become like a churn in which we 
are jostled from one duty to another. 
Is it any wonder, then, that those who 
long for a leisure hour with God can 
scarcely find it? 

In addition to the multiplicity of in- 
ventions, there are other concerns which 
‘ause tension. How many are the social 


gatherings, the sporting events and 
Olympiads, the favorite programs and 


lectures, which, due to quickened means 
of travel, clamor increasingly for time 
and attention, for time and distraction! 
How many a person longs for the “good 
old days” when nightfall meant cessa- 
tion from work. Then day was day 
and night was night. Then electrical 
current did not prolong the day far, 
far into the night. 

There is, however, no turning back of 
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the clock. The twentieth century can- 
not be changed into the nineteenth. In 
spite of the haste with which we are 
expected to fulfill our duties and even 
our recreations, prudent persons man- 
age to find time for what is necessary 
or advantageous. When their fortunes 
are notably increased by foregoing 
sleep, they sacrifice sleep. If they must 
be at the time-clock at four in the 
morning, at four they are there. When 
their place of employment continues its 
business hours until ten o’clock at night, 
they arrange to stay at their task until 
ten o’clock. When they must wait in 
the doctor’s office for two weary hours, 
wearily they wait. 


WISELY INVESTING OUR TIME 


Why, then, can we not find time also 
for matters of greatest moment, for 
the works which concern God and the 
soul? Did not our Lord say, “The 
children of this world are in relation 
to their own generation more prudent 
than are the children of the light’’? 
Why is it that so many say that they 
vannot find time for a few minutes of 
morning, table, and evening prayers? 
Do they manifest sound judgment when 
they sit up until twelve at night, thus 
making it impossible for themselves to 
attend week-day Mass, and then be- 
moan their lack of time for devotions? 
Here is a want of judgment, not of time! 

Works of prayer call for sacrifice. If 
they called for no sacrifice, how would 
they be worthy of God? Our Lord told 
us this when He said, “The kingdom of 
heaven suffers violence, and only the 
violent bear it away.” That this vio- 
lence might become part of their daily 
routine, the founders of religious orders 
have written their rules in such a way 
as to prescribe as much time for work, 
recreation, prayer, and meditation as 
is most advantageous for body and 
soul. Work, no matter how urgent, is 


given secondary consideration. “Ora 
et labora” is the proverbial and hal- 
lowed motto of Saint Benedict: “Pray 
and work.” As with Saint Benedict, so 
with all other founders: prayer is pri- 
mary, while work is merely necessary. 

Persons not called to the religious life 
are prone to say that they are too busy 
for much prayer. They should note, 
however, that the life of the Religious is 
still busier. What teachers are more 
devoted to their tasks of training the 
bodies and the minds of their pupils 
than the parochial Sisters? In hospi- 
tals, whose day is more prolonged and 
heavily laden with extra chores and 
responsibilities than that of the Sisters 
in charge? Where is the man whose 
hours of duty are longer and subject to 
more interruption than the priest in a 
city parish? What an effort, and, at 
times, even what an heroic effort is it for 
him to finish the day’s diversified tasks 
and to conclude finally with that indis- 
pensable breviary! 

To guarantee that prayer and medi- 
tation be duly attended to, the rules of 
the Church and of religious orders de- 
mand that, at the cost of the violent 
laying aside of the temporal, the spirit- 
ual duties be performed with dignity, 
attention, and devotion. 


ADVICE OF SAINT TERESA 


Saint Teresa of Avila tells of the 
struggles she had in accomplishing the 
two-fold obligation of prayer and work. 
When her confessors commanded her 
to pen her autobiography, she wrote: 
“T have, as it were, to steal the time, 
and that with difficulty, because my 
writing hinders me from spinning. I 
am living in a house that is poor, and 
have many things to do.” That she 
found prayer an interference with her 
work is told in these words of hers: “If 
a sharp penance had been laid upon 
me, I know of none that I would not 
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very often have willingly undertaken, 
rather than prepare myself for prayer, 
for self-recollection.”” When she did 
have time for prayer, she did not always 
relish it above work. Yet she writes: 
“The wicked, who do not resemble 
Thee, ought to do so, in order that Thou 
mayest make them good, and for that 
purpose should permit Thee to remain 
with them at least for two hours daily. 

In return for this violence, which 
they offer to themselves for the purpose 
of remaining in a company so good as 
Thine, Thou, O Lord, defendest them 
against the assaults of evil spirits, 
whose power Thou restrainest, and even 


lessenest daily, giving them the victory 
over these enemies.” 

How thoroughly this great saint un- 
derstood the meaning of the Apostle’s 
teaching: “See to it that you walk with 
care ... making the most of your time, 
because the days are evil.” By lessen- 
ing the amount of time spent on quite 
unnecessary and even unsavory inter- 
ests, we can make the most of our time 
and times. Every moment thus taken 
away from what is temporal and de- 
voted to the “one thing needful” merits 
the grace which can change us from 
being busy patrons of the world into 
busier children of God. 


Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 


To Be Forgiven, You Must Forgive 


“His master, being angry, handed him over to the torturers until he should pay 
all that was due to him. So also will my heavenly Father do to you, if you do not 


each forgive your brothers from your hearts.” 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The charity of forgiveness. 

(2) The condition on which God pardons us. 

(3) Mercy on Calvary. 

(4) Conclusion: in order that we may merit 
divine forgiveness, we must learn the 
lesson contained in the narrative of 
the wicked servant, that we must for- 


give before we are forgiven. 


A seething desire for revenge, like a 
burning fire, scorched the heart of John 
Gualbert. His brother lay dead, the 
victim of an assassin’s knife. One 
afternoon, Good Friday afternoon, to 
be exact, John’s opportunity presented 
itself. He met the murderer of his 
brother along a narrow mountain pass. 
In an instant John overpowered the 
culprit and was ready to east him down 
the precipice. Like another Dismas, 
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(Matt. xviii: 35). 


the criminal pleaded, “John, for the 
sake of Him Who at this hour died for 
vou and me, forgive me.” Just then 
the parish clock was striking three; just 
then, also, grace was striking in the 
heart of John. John forgave the mur- 
derer. And in return for this heroic 
deed of merey, God gave John the voca- 
tion which made him a great abbot and 
miracle-worker. 

Not everyone has the same oppor- 
tunity to exercise forgiveness in so dra- 
matie a fashion; but all of us are called 
upon to forgive. In our daily social 
contacts, feelings are hurt, our honor is 
injured. As a consequence, an unfor- 
giving spirit may at times rankle in our 
hearts. But an unforgiving spirit is 
utterly opposed to the Gospel-spirit of 
charity. 
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THE CHARITY OF FORGIVENESS 


No virtue did our Lord insist upon 
so strenuously as that of charity. “By 
this will all men know that you are my 
disciples, if you have love for one 
another.... This is my commandment 
that you love one another.” In His 
parting instruction to His apostles, His 
fervent plea was for charity: “Little 
children, love one another as I have 
loved you.”” On the last day our Lord 
will reveal again how charity was the 
great condition for salvation: “I was 
hungry and you gave me to eat; I was 
thirsty and you gave me to drink.” 

Charity includes forgiveness of in- 
juries. Perhaps the hardest duty which 
our Lord asks of us is the forgiveness of 
those who deliberately insult us. We 
are not free, however, to disregard the 
command which says, ‘Love your ene- 
mies.” To drive home this lesson of 
forgiveness, our Savior narrated what 
many consider the world’s finest para- 
ble, that of the prodigal son. It is the 
story of a young man who haughtily 
left his father’s home and squandered 
his money in riotous living. The gra- 
cious and most generous welcome shown 
by the forgiving father—who is an 
image of the infinitely merciful God— 
can never be forgotten by anyone who 
has heard about it. And we, each to a 
degree, sometimes less, sometimes even 
greater, can see in ourselves a resem- 
blance to that son. 

Searcely less telling in its effect is the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. The 
Jew who lay mangled along the high- 
way was noticed, but ignored, by two 
of his own countrymen. The Samari- 
tan, though despised by the Jewish na- 
tion, did as much for the wounded Jew 
as he would have done for his own 
brother or mother. He carried out the 
Gospel precept. “Do good to those who 
hate you.” 


THE CONDITION ON WHICH 
GOD PARDONS US 


Lest we fail to note the enormous dif- 
ference between the two debts spoken 
of in today’s gospel story, it is well to 
observe that one thousand talents is 
equivalent today to twelve million 
dollars. The one hundred denarii is 
mere pin-money, about twenty dollars. 
The king knew that his servant was no 
millionaire and, therefore, could not 
repay twelve million dollars. So, when 
he was asked to show mercy, he can- 
celled the astronomically great bill. 
The wicked servant, in his turn, how- 
ever, demanded his twenty dollars. Is 
it any wonder that his master, on hear- 
ing it, angrily handed him over to the 
torturers until he should pay all that 
was due him? 

This parable was so clear to the 
apostles that they asked for no explana- 
tion. Its lesson is evident. The ac- 
cumulated debt of our offenses is the 
enormity of the ten thousand talents. 
Think of all the faults of which we have 
been guilty since the dawn of our use 
of reason until the present day! Time 
after time, year after year, a merciful 
God has pardoned us. But yesterday or 
yesteryear our neighbor openly re- 
proved us. Do we find it beyond our 
powers to forget the incident? Do we 
not know that God forgives us on con- 
dition that we pardon our fellowman? 
Is it not unreasonable on our part to 
have been forgiven by God seventy 
times seven, and yet to refuse to for- 
give our neighbor seven times? 

As we sean our past, the best among 
us must admit a host of offenses against 
God. Are there not mountains of sins 
of commission? And what about the 
good we have left undone, the kind 
words left unspoken, the inspirations of 

Perhaps there are 
Yet, venial or mortal, 


grace ignored? 


grave sins also! 
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every sin is an offense against an in- 
finite God, and, therefore, great beyond 
human calculation. Furthermore, no 
one can ever wound us as much as we 
have offended almighty God. 

Never did mercy attain such heights 
as on Calvary. Our Lord was on His 
The way thither had been long 
and exceedingly painful. The agony 
was extreme. Yet even in His dying 
hours, He was jeered at and blas- 
phemed. In the midst of it all, when 
the divine Victim spoke, what did He 


cross. 


know not what they do.” Forgive 
whom? Forgive Annas and Caiphas; 
forgive Pilate and the Pharisees; for- 
give everyone from Adam to the last 
human being who offends God until the 
moment of judgment. In deed and from 
His heart He forgave them all. He 
had preached forgiveness; now He bows 
His head in forgiveness on Calvary. 
But this divine pardon reaches into the 
hearts of only those sinners who also 
forgive their brothers from their hearts. 
How well we must weigh these words: 
“To be forgiven, you must forgive!” 


(John xviii: 37). 


say? “Father, forgive them for they 
Feast of Christ the King 
Power and Glory and a Kingdom 
“Pilate said to Him, ‘Thou art then a king?’ ” 
OUTLINE: 


(1) Christ is King, for He is God. 

(2) Christ is King, for, as man, He is of 
royal lineage. 

(3) Christ, King of our intellects and wills. 

(4) Conclusion: unless Christ be recognized 
as King, men are as intellectually im- 
poverished and morally shiftless as 
before His coming. 


Although it was only in recent times 
that the feast of Christ the King was 
established, Jesus’ claim to royalty has 
never been questioned by Catholics. 
After the First World War, when na- 
tions were wrangling and kings were 
losing their thrones, Pope Pius XI 
wished to remind all earthly rulers and 
powers that all earthly authority de- 
rives from God. In this way he gave 
new emphasis to the royalty which 
Christ holds over the world and, also, to 
the kingship which His Church pos- 
sesses and exercises in the personal rep- 
resentative of Christ, namely, the Pope 
of the Church Universal. 

As God, Jesus is the king of the ages, 
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immortal, glorious, eternal. To Him 
belongs all power and honor and glory. 
He is the “true God of God,” begotten 
from all eternity. “Through Him and 
unto Him” all things were made. He 
it is Who rules the elements of nature, 
Who can say to every creature, “Thou 
shalt, and thou shalt not!” Men may 
pay seant heed to His authority; they 
may refuse to acknowledge His reign. 
In the words of the Psalmist: “The 
kings of the earth rise up . . . against 
the Lord and his anointed.” The same 
writer of inspired song issues the warn- 
ing: “O kings, be wise; take warning, O 
judges of the earth. Serve the Lord in 
fear and rejoice in him; with trembling 
offer homage to him, lest he be angry, 
and you perish, when suddenly his anger 


is enkindled.” 


OF ROYAL LINEAGE 


As man, too, Christ is king. He de- 
scended from the royal family of David. 
Searcely had He been born when Wise 




















FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING 





Men came from the East with the ques- 
tion: “Where is he that is born king of 
the Jews?” While it is true that 
earthly-minded Jews labored under the 
false impression that this born-king 
would be a famous warrior, who, as 
leader of a mighty army, would restore 
the lost prestige and splendor of pomp 
and wordly power to their nation, 
Christ, their king, was no less royal, 
though He did not crush Gentile na- 
tions under a tyrannical scepter. “I am 
a king; this is why I was born. . Every- 
one who is of the truth hears my voice.” 

The Savior is king by every title; 
king because of His divinity; king, 
also, because of His human origin. 
“God gave him power and glory and a 
kingdom; and all peoples, tribes and 
tongues shall serve him. His power is 
an everlasting power that shall not be 
taken away.” 


KING OF OUR INTELLECTS 
AND WILLS 


Grand, indeed, must have been the 
harmony between man and God when 
our first parents issued forth from the 
hands of their Creator. Their gifted 
intellects gave Adam and Eve a genu- 
ine delight in obeying God, their royal 
Master. Their hearts, calm and tran- 
quil, possessed all virtues; their bodies 
were the docile instruments of their 
souls. But sin, ugly and _ hideous, 
wrecked this harmony. Then, for cen- 
turies, the nations became pagan and 
wandered in the ignorance and unbelief 
which makes one a subject of Satan. 
Even the Jews, summoned from 
heathenism unto the worship of the 
true God, fell back, time and time 
again, into the domination of the powers 
of the Evil One. Finally, Christ, the 
King, entered the world to found “an 
eternal and universal kingdom; a king- 
dom of truth and life, a kingdom of 
justice, love, and peace.” 


If, today, man seems hopelessly grop- 
ing in the darkness, it is not because the 
truth is not manifest, but because man 
neglects to seek it, or, having found it, 
refuses to follow it. If mankind, in 
great part, seems lost in a fog, it is not 
because he has no map to guide him, 
but because he refuses to look at the 
royal map of life. All who follow His 
teachings walk in the light, for He is 
“the true light that enlightens every 
man who comes into the world.” 

Souls who subject themselves to His 
sway find in Him their inspiration. In 
Him they discover gentleness made 
firm by authority and goodness seasoned 
with power. Under His influence they 
live and move and have their being. In 
temptation and trial, the humbly obedi- 
ent find solace and strength. From His 
example they derive the courage to 
carry their cross in His steps. What a 
comfort for anyone to contemplate our 
King in His hours of greatest trial! He 
was acclaimed “King of the Jews,” but 
how scornful and mocking the treacher- 
ous tribute! Yet, even when, to all 
outward seeming, His royalty and 
power was brought to lowest ignominy, 
Jesus majestically proclaims His eternal 
kingship. He is not a king who would 
kill, but one who will die eagerly that all 
men might acknowledge His sacred 
royalty. He is the King who came to 
redeem His people, not with gold or 
silver, but with the precious blood of 
infinite price. 

The world was bankrupt morally and 
intellectually when Christ came. To- 
day, those who refuse to accept His 
kingship and that of His Church, are 
How intel- 
impoverished and morally 
shiftless are they who do not know and 
follow Him, their King, who said, “This 
is eternal life that they may know Thee 
and Him whom Thou hast sent!” 


suffering the same plight. 
lectually 
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The Textbook Problem in 
College Religion 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LLD. 


3 SEEMS UNLIKELY that any 
genius in the field of religious instruc- 
tion will ever succeed in preparing a 
textbook which will satisfy every de- 
mand of the instructor. This conclusion 
is drawn from the experience of Doctor 
Simonitsch! in his attempt to evaluate 
the textbooks currently used in the 
forty colleges and universities repre- 
sented in his study. In the question- 
naire designed to analyze the religion 
texthook situation in our Catholic col- 
leges and universities, he asked first for 
a listing of the textbooks in use, and 
then requested comment on the measure 
of satisfaction realized in the use of 
these textbooks. The third question of 
this questionnaire asked for the re- 
spondent’s estimate of the outstanding 
deficiencies of the individual textbooks 
with which he had had experience. Fur- 
ther questions sought to bring out in- 
formation on the number and frequency 
of textbook changes during a period of 
five years. Finally, each respondent 
was asked to give the title and author 
of the text rejected and of the text sub- 
stituted for it. 

Simonitsch found a great diversity of 
opinion regarding the adequacy of text- 
books currently used. He admits that 
it is hardly conceivable that all the 
teachers of a given subject will react 


‘Religion Instruction in Catholic Colleges 
for Men. By Rev. Roland G. Simonitsch, 
Cee. Ph.D. (Catholic University Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1952). 
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to any one text in the same way. The 
respondents indicated, however, that 
some use of a text is necessary. Cer- 
tain schools found that failure to use 
the same text in all sections of a given 
course led to great confusion. Students 
are confused, and teachers add to the 
confusion by their lack of agreement in 
the amount and type of work assigned 
to the students. Our author sums up 
the main advantages of a prescribed 
teEXt: 


“The use of a definite text makes 
it possible for the department to be 
assured of a reasonable minimum 
coverage of materials; facilitates the 
establishment of a syllabus and gen- 
eral examinations, if desired; and 
gives the department some kind of 
standard both for the teachers and 
the students.” 


TEXTS IN USE 

It is of great interest to discover the 
text used most frequently in required 
At the top of the list in the 
course on Dogma we find Healy’s Mar- 


courses. 


riage Guidance (10)*; Cooper's Religion 
Outlines for Colleges, Vol. II (9); 
Herzog’s God, the Redeemer (8); and 
Sheehan’s Apologetics and Catholic 
Doctrine, Vol. Il (8). In the field of 
Christian Morals, Healy’s Woral Guid- 
ance (14) and Cooper’s Religion Out- 
lines for Colleges, Vol. I (7) lead all 


*In the parentheses are given the number 
ot schools using the respective textbooks 
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others. The favorite text in Apologetics 
was found to be Sheehan’s Apologetics 
and Catholic Doctrine, Vol. Il (11) 
and Cooper’s Religion Outlines for Col- 
leges, Vol. III (7). Few schools re- 
ported the use of a text in Chureh His- 
tory. Three of the seven reporting were 
using Hughes’ A Popular History of 
the Catholic Church, and two others 
had adopted Laux’s Church History. 
Corrigan’s The Church and the Nine- 
teenth Century and Maynard’s The 
Story of American Catholicism were 
favored as the text in one school each. 
A total of 18 schools used one or more 
of the papal Encyclicals as the basis of 
a course in the Religion curriculum. A 
majority of schools reporting took the 
New Testament and the Old Testa- 
ment as the basis for The Life of Christ 
course. Among other books used in 
this course were Dirksen’s Notes on 
the Life of Christ; Hurley’s Unified 
Gospel of Jesus; Maas’ The Life of 
Jesus Christ; O’Brien’s The Life of 
Christ; Riecciotti’s The Life of Christ; 
Rooney’s Preface to the Bible; Rus- 
sell’s Christ the Leader; and Thomp- 
son’s A Harmony of the Gospels. 


COMMENTS ON THESE TEXTS 


It is interesting to consider some of 
the favorable and unfavorable criti- 
cisms of the most frequently used texts. 
Often there is failure to substantiate 
positive or negative remarks. The enu- 
meration of such criticisms proves 
nothing, but may be of use to the au- 
thors in the revision or rewriting of 
their texts. It must be remembered 
that the aim of a department also en- 
ters into the value-judgment of a given 
book. 

Thus one critic has this to say about 
Cooper’s series, Religion Outlines for 
Colleges: 


“A group of Religion teachers rep- 
resenting a particular Religious Com- 
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munity, with a developed philosophy 
of teaching, cannot realize its objec- 
tives through a text written in terms 
of satisfying all approaches, as the 
Cooper texts try to do. I feel that 
we will not handle our problems of 
text selection effectively until we have 
produced our own units.” 


A better estimate of Cooper’s work 
is this one: 


“Tn general his outline is good, be- 
cause it is possible to use it and stil! 
vary the slant from year to year, as 
one grows in teaching experience and 
prepared material.” 


Another teacher reports using Cooper 
for over ten years with great satisfac- 
tion and quotes a fellow faculty mem- 
ber of twenty-five years’ experience: 
“Cooper seems to satisfy, but must be 
made intelligible to unprepared stu- 
dents.” This is true of any text which 
affords a challenge to a class. It must 
be said in all fairness that Doctor 
Cooper did not offer his work as an 
adequate textbook; he calls his four 
volumes, Religion Outlines. 

According to Simonitsch: 


“These books are exactly what thie 
author intended them to be, namelv. 
outlines from which the teacher could 
develop as elementary or as advanced 
a course in Religion as he wished. 
The books allow great freedom to the 
teacher. In fact, it would be difficult 
to maintain a uniform departmenta! 
program of instruction from these 
books, without first supplying the 
teachers with a syllabus, drafted 
from the Outlines, to suit the level of 
instruction desired. The main diffi- 
culties encountered in using these 
books, and the main cause of criti- 
cism have come from employing them 
contrary to the intention of the au- 
thor and the nature of the books. . 
Had Monsignor Cooper lived to re- 
work the content and direct the re- 
writing of his 4 volumes, we feel sure 
he would have presented us with an 
excellent, if partial, answer to many 
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of the difficulties religious educators 

are faced with today.” 
Doctor Cooper was a pioneer in his 
chosen field. The problems to which he 
first called attention are today recog- 
nized and accepted as problems by 
many who have given study to the 
status of Religious Instruction. 


VARIED AND DISCERNING 
ANALYSES 


The Truth of Christianity Series 
comes under some sharp strictures. One 
critic says that the series is “too much 
like seminary Theology manuals in con- 
tent, method, etc., and thus not good for 
the college student.” Speaking of the 
authors, another respondent writes that 
Doyle, Chetwood, and Herzog “are just 
technical enough without being too tech- 
nical. We have to make students learn 
the doctrine from the viewpoint of an 
academic standard.” A second re- 
spondent found the books of Chetwood 
and Herzog inadequate for the courses 
offered in his institution, while another 
admits that Herzog covers the matter, 
but a great deal depends upon the 
teacher. This can be said of every text- 
book: much depends upon the teacher. 

Some schools reported using the 
Summa of St. Thomas, Farrell’s A 
Companion to the Summa, and Pegis’ 
Basic Writings of St. Thomas. One 
respondent says simply that he is not 
satisfied with the Summa because it is 
not written as a textbook. He prefers 
Farrell’s Companion to the Summa. 
All three of the books mentioned have 
been found by some to be “too philo- 
sophical for presentation in our classes.” 
It is but fair to note that Farrell him- 
self said that he is “as surprised as any- 
body that the books have been used as 
much as they have as textbooks.” The 
same may be true of Canon Smith’s 
The Teaching of the Catholic Church, 
a very extensive work, but we come 


across one respondent who wishes to 
use Canon Smith’s work for the three 
years in Dogma, Moral, and Liturgy. 

Doctor Simonitsch tells us that The 
Truth of Christianity Series and 
Cooper’s Outlines dominated the re- 
ligion textbook field for many years, 
but today we discern a trend away from 
this series of texts and modern adapta- 
tions of it. The persistence of critical 
comments that call these books ‘too 
cut and dried; too technical; too casuis- 
tic; too polemical; over-philosophical,” 
indicates that this series and similar 
books are not well adapted for use at 
the undergraduate level. 


CONTENT AND TEACHING METHOD 


There is an increasing awareness to- 
day, among teachers of Religion in our 
colleges, of the necessity of selecting 
content and teaching methods adjusted 
to the type of student enrolled and in 
keeping with that student’s needs and 
interests. Obviously his needs and in- 
terests cannot be accepted as an abso- 
lute norm for content and method selec- 
tion, but it remains true, to quote Doc- 
tor Simonitsch, that “a sincere effort to 
know the student and his world is neces- 
sary, if we are to give him adequate re- 
ligious instruction.” The inadequacy 
of many modern texts has forced several 
institutions to attempt the writing of 
their own textbooks in Religion. 

Many instructors are convinced that 
we are trying to teach too much in col- 
lege religion courses, giving too little 
time to the courses and relying exces- 
sively on standard seminary theology 
manuals in the choice of content and 
teaching methods for our undergradu- 
ates. The high concentration of fac- 
tual material has resulted in loss of in- 
terest on the part of the student. Little 
wonder that the distracted professor 
calls for some new approach to text- 
book writing, or resolves in desperation 
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to prepare a text of his own. In an at- 
tempt to get away from the difficulties 
of the traditional textbook, authors of 
experimental courses have gone to the 
opposite extreme and oversimplified the 
material they chose to present. At 
times even the students rebel at the 
weakness of the content. 

Doctor Simonitsch calls upon teach- 
ers of Religion not to be discouraged. 


“We feel that the religious educa- 
tors are on the right track. They are 
all seeking to establish courses con- 
taining carefully selected content 
that will be both solidly informative 
and maturely formative. We have 
no doubt that the next few years will 
see the production of some excellent 
books written for the effective in- 
struction and formation of the pres- 
ent undergraduates.” 


FREQUENT CHANGES IN 
TEXT BOOKS 


Our author calls attention to the fact 
that it is not prudent to judge the value 
of recently published books by the num- 
ber of schools using those books today. 
In the last twenty-five years, because of 
the dissatisfaction with current text- 
books, there has been a general rush 
to try anything new in the field of Re- 
ligion. His study of the frequency of 
text change reveals that many changes 
of textbooks have been made within the 
last five years. In their eagerness to 
hit upon a textbook that embodies the 
principles crystallized by the new 
trends, teachers of Religion have passed 
from book to book without sufficient 
study or thought. The book rejected by 
one institution is adopted by another. 
Many recent publications are already 
under severe criticism, and for the same 
reasons that have elicited criticisms of 
the older texts. 

Some respondents find Healy’s three 
works, Moral Guidance (1942), Mar- 
riage Guidance (1948), and Christian 
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Guidance (1949), excellent, while others 
are not satisfied with them. One 
teacher says of Healy’s book on Mar- 
riage that it is “so orderly you almost 
have to use the book exclusively and 
leave anything else out.” Speaking of 
Healy’s Moral Guidance, another 
teacher calls for “something more posi- 
tive, something to help students perfect 
themselves as Christians.’”’ Other newer 
books that meet with the same fate are 
Sheed’s Theology and Sanity (1946), 
Madgett’s Christian Origins (1943), 
and Brother Bernard Alfred’s Founda- 
tions of Catholic Belief (1942). We 
note that in one school Wilmer’s Hand- 
book of the Catholic Religion (1891) 
has but recently yielded to The Truth 
of Christianity Series. The place of 
Ellard’s Christian Life and Worship 
(1933) has been taken by prepared 
notes of the teacher. Sheehan’s Apolo- 
getics and Catholic Doctrine (1928) 
gave way in one school to Madgett’s 
Christian Origins (1943), but in another 
it took the place of Graham’s Faith 
for Life (1936). 

Doctor Simonitsch seeks to determine 
the factors that contribute to the fre- 
quent changes in textbooks. He gives 
as the main contributing factor the dis- 
satisfaction with the more technical 
presentation of doctrine to be found in 
older textbooks, as well as in some of 
the newer books. Another factor is the 
desire of teachers to hit upon a text- 
book that will hold the interest and at- 
tention of the students and meet their 
needs better than heretofore. He has 
found that the newer text selected some- 
times yields place quickly to something 
more recent on the publishers’ list. Is 
too much being expected of our text- 
books? Certainly, we should place 
strong emphasis on the ingenuity of 
teachers to work out a common, unified 
plan of content and presentation. 


“As to the concern of the respond- 
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ents regarding this whole textbook 
problem, there is no doubt. They 
want texts which are different in their 
approach, format, and, to a certain 
extent, content, from most of the texts 
existing today. Unfortunately, they 
are not entirely clear as to the exact 
type of book they are seeking. We 
have every reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the clouds will rise before 
many more months have passed.” 


LIFE OF CHRIST COURSE 


The wide divergence of opinion in re- 
gard to an adequate textbook in The 
Life of Christ course poses a difficult 
problem. The schools are not clear on 
the content of the course. Our author 
has found only one clear statement of 
what a Life of Christ course should 
contain. He presents this statement in 
detail with the thought that it may help 
teachers to clarify their own thinking 
on this important matter. We cannot 
reproduce the statement here because of 
its length. We note only that the Gos- 
pel is used as a text. The student is 
invited to live with Christ, to walk with 
Him from town to town in Palestine, 
and to listen to His words. The stu- 
dent is made to note that Christ ob- 
served a definite order and hierarchy of 
importance in His revelation. The 
teacher must observe this order and 
hierarchy, dealing from day to day with 
a multiplicity of dogmas, and yet keep 
them all in ordered subordination to the 
dogma that is to be emphasized. The 
effect of this method, we are told, is 
gratifying. The student travels with 
Christ and the Apostles through the 
rising climax of clearer and clearer 
revelation right up to the night of trial. 
Writes the teacher who taught in this 
way: 


“This vital theology is as different 
from analytical theology as a tree 
from a biology book. If the 
Holy Spirit sees fit to choose this vital 
way of revealing dogma in action, 


perhaps we, too, can teach it most 
effectively by first pointing it out in 
all its fluid, vital, dynamic expres- 
sions. After that is time enough to 
show them how to cut it up into small 
pieces and wrap it in airtight formu- 
lae and tuck it away into neatly clas- 
sified dogmatic treatises.” 


A COURSE TOWARD IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


Doctor Simonitsch finds much of in- 
terest in this statement of a teacher 
who thus taught the Life of Christ. 


“First of all, the account describes 
only the teaching of Dogma through 
the Life of Christ course. Christian 
moral and apologetic material can be 
taught quite as effectively through 
the same medium. Secondly, if the 
above quotation represents a com- 
plete picture of the author’s concep- 
tion of a Life of Christ course, the 
emphasis might be weighted too 
heavily in favor of what Christ said. 
rather than toward the Person of 
Christ. While both are necessary, 
we believe a greater balance between 
the two is more desirable for effective 
teaching.” 

The thorough grounding of the Chris- 
tian student in che Life of Christ course 
is an essential part of his education. 
Pope Pius XI reminds us in his ency- 
clical letter, Christian Education of 
Youth, that the true Christian product 
of Christian education is the superna- 
tural man who thinks, judges, and acts 
constantly and consistently in accord- 
ance with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and 
teaching of Christ. Christ’s own school 
was a school of imitation. He called 
upon His disciples to follow Him. The 
Christian teacher strives to form Christ 
within himself that he may be able to 
bid his disciples in turn to follow him. 
The Holy Father declared: 

“The proper and immediate end of 
Christian education is to cooperate 
with divine grace in forming the true 
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and perfect Christian, that is, to form 

Christ Himself in those regenerated 

by baptism, according to the em- 

phatie expression of the Apostle: ‘My 
little children, of whom I am in labor 
again, until Christ be formed in you.’ 

For the true Christian must live a 

supernatural life in Christ: ‘Christ 

who is your life,’ and display it in all 
his actions: ‘That the life also of 

Jesus may be made manifest in our 

mortal flesh.’ ” 

Christian educators have read care- 
fully the words of the Holy Father just 
quoted and they have formed the con- 
viction that no one of the series of 
courses offered in Religion equals in im- 
portance the Life of Christ course. 
They are constantly striving to build 
a course on the Life of Christ that will 
best enable them to attain the end of 
forming Christ Himself in those who 
are entrusted to them for instruction. 
To quote the words of the Holy Father 
in his classical description of the good 
teacher: 


“They cherish a pure and holy love 
for the youths confided to them, be- 
cause they love Jesus Christ and His 
Church, of which these are the chil- 
dren of predilection.” 


APPROACHES TO TEACHING 
CHRIST’S LIFE 


Simonitsch found that Christian 
teachers in their efforts to contribute in 
the best way possible to the forming of 
Christ in human souls have experi- 
mented with a variety of methods and 
texts in the Life of Christ course. He 
speaks first of the use of the exegetical 
approach, characteristic of a seminary 
Scripture course, in teaching the Life of 
Christ. He does not analyze the de- 
fects of this exegetical approach, but 
he notes that all who made use of it 
have discarded it as a fundamental 
method. Other respondents used Rus- 
sell’s Christ the Leader as a text. 
Though some reported success with this 
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method, others rejected it because of a 
lack of teachers trained in the Russell 
method. 

The successive reading of the four 
Gospels is basic to another method of 
teaching this course. Student interest 
was found to lag after the reading of 
the first Gospel. When the students 
were called upon to reconstruct a chro- 
nology of the Life of Christ by com- 
paring texts in four different sources, 
they became confused. One _ school 
sought to dissipate this confusion 
through prepared notes constituting a 
commentary for the student. But the 
difficult mechanics of transferring from 
one Gospel to another caused confusion 
and made it impractical for the stu- 
dents to continue the method. In still 
another plan prepared notes include 
citations from the New Testament to 
be read by the student, along with a 
kind of paraphrased account of the 
scriptural text into which are woven 
timely theological explanations. This 
system was thought to have pedagogi- 
cal value and it received relatively good 
response, but even the authors found it 
difficult to avoid highly technical pres- 
entation of doctrine. 


THE MOST VITAL COURSE 


We have found that some schools 
are making use of a text on the life of 
Christ as the text for their Life of 
Christ course. The main difficulty 
found in this procedure is that the book 
used rarely presents Christ as the 
teacher. The student learns much 
about Christ, but does not learn to 
form Christ in himself. Some teachers 
have found that a standard harmony 
of the Gospels is a superior text. With 
all parallel passages on a given event 
printed together and the events ar- 
ranged according to one of the standard 
chronologies, we avoid the difficult 
mechanics of constant transfer from 
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one Gospel to another. The students 
are at ease in the classroom and readily 
enter into class discussion: the collat- 
eral reading of the teacher enables him 
to develop understanding of doctrine as 
the chronology of the harmonized Gos- 
pels unfolds. The fullness that comes 
from collateral reading will qualify the 
teacher to explain the material ade- 
quately and to lead discussion on the 
points presented by Christ in the course 
of His instruction to the Apostles and 
the people. One teacher tells of his 
practice of enriching his personal class 


notes through the reading of one addi- 
tional standard Life of Christ each 
year. 

There is one finding of experience in 
which all teachers and schools agree; 
the Life of Christ cannot be taught ade- 
quately in one semester. The irre- 
ducible minimum is two _ semesters. 
Certainly the Life of Christ course, 
with its ideal of allowing Christ to 
stand in the foreground presenting the 
situation, the event, and the doctrine, 
has a first claim upon all the time that 
can be assigned to it. 
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Questions 


An SWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Non-Catholic Teaching in 
Catholic High School 


Question: The authorities in charge 
of a local Catholic high school wish to 
hire as coach for the school’s football 
team a non-Catholic man, who is being 
selected for the position because he is 
considered to be an excellent coach. 
He would also be teaching European 
and American history. Would it be 
lawful to employ this man as coach and 
as professor of history in a Catholic 
school? 

LONE RANGER. 


Answer: The hiring of a non-Catholic 
football coach, who will also serve as 
professor of European and American 
history in a Catholic school, is not, in 
itself, unlawful. Nevertheless, the dan- 
ger of this professor’s giving false in- 
struction or impressions to his pupils 
must be recognized. There must be 
definite assurance, therefore, that this 
danger does not exist in a particular 
case. The building up of a good foot- 
ball team in no way compensates for 
endangering the faith of the students. 


Canon 1381, § 2, asserts the right and 
duty of the local Ordinary to exercise 
vigilance, lest there be taught in any 
school of his diocese anything contrary 
to faith or morals. Canon 1381, § 3, 
declares that he has also the right of ap- 
proving both teachers and books in 
those schools, and of demanding the 
removal of either, if such proves to be 
necessary for the sake of religion and 
good morals. 

Consequently, if the local Ordinary 
finds no objection to the employment of 


the non-Catholic coach and professor, it 
will be lawful to engage his services. 
Although not of strict obligation, it 
would seem to be more prudent to con- 
sult the Ordinary in any case. If there 
is any reasonable doubt as to the ad- 
visability of hiring him by reason of 
possible scandal or of danger to the 
faith of the students, the school au- 
thorities are obliged in conscience to 
submit the matter to the local Ordinary 
for his decision. 


Procedure When Mass 
Is Interrupted 


Question: In Matters Liturgical’ it 
is said that the celebrant, when inter- 
rupted during the canon of the Mass, 
does not himself interrupt the Mass, 
but that he ean “withdraw a little from 
the middle to the Gospel side and there 
continue the prayers.” He must move 
far enough to allow the interrupting 
priest to remove the ciborium from the 
tabernacle. Supposing that in the 
course of the prayer he should have to 
bless the Species or move the Host, 
would not the whole process look awk- 
ward? Hence my question: Is it under- 
stood that the celebrant should move 
also the corporal and the Sacred Species 
and continue the Mass, as long as the 
interruption endures, off the altar stone? 

ANCEPS. 


Answer: The words immediately pre- 
ceding the statement quoted above are 
of some importance in answering this 
question. The original statement is 


* Matters Liturgical. By Joseph Wuest. 
Translated and revised by Thomas W. Mul- 
laney (Pustet, New York, 1938), n. 200 
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qualified in this manner: “. . . If he 
is not occupied in any action, he can 
withdraw a little from the middle to the 
Gospel side, and there continue the 
prayers.” 

I do not think that the authors quoted 
contemplate moving the corporal or the 
Sacred Species from the middle of the 
altar, nor do I believe that it would be 
proper. Likewise, it would not be fea- 
sible for the celebrant to attempt a “long 
distance” kind of blessing, if he had 
been obliged to move to the side because 
another priest was opening the taber- 
nacle. If the celebrant must so move, 
he should first finish the particular ac- 
tion in which he is engaged, the signs of 
the Cross before the Pater Noster, or 
the breaking of the Host. Whatever 
prayers would normally follow the ac- 
tion, he will proceed to say, provided 
that there be with those 
prayers no action such as blessing the 
Species, moving the Host, cleansing the 
paten, ete. If the time for such action 
arrives, the celebrant should remain si- 
lent and passive until the priest inter- 
rupting has left the center of the altar. 
A temporary interruption of the Holy 
Sacrifice is permissible when there is 
real need for it. On the other hand, if 
the celebrant is at a part of the Mass 
which requires only the recitation of 
prayers, by saying them he is actually 
continuing the Sacrifice of the Mass 
without interruption, which is the 
proper thing to do. 


associated 


Holy Communion Brought to 
Sinner Not Asking for It 


Question: George is in the state of 
mortal sin. When he is ill, without his 
asking for It, a priest brings him Holy 
Communion. George does not wish to 
commit a mortal sin by receiving, but he 
feels that he cannot refuse Communion 
without revealing that he is in the state 
of mortal sin. He believes that for him 
to receive Holy Communion at this time 
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will be grievously sinful. Is he sub- 
jectively guilty of mortal sin? 
REGULARIS. 
Answer: It would be well to consider 
first the objective nature of the sick 
man’s action, before discussing his sub- 
jective or formal guilt. A distinction is 
here in order. If George’s mortal sin is 
one, such as missing Mass, an act of 
contrition, in the circumstances, is not 
only sufficient to restore him to the state 
of grace, but also suffices to qualify him 
for the lawful reception of Holy Com- 
munion. This is based on the supposi- 
tion that George is unable to go to con- 
fession first, without revealing to by- 
standers that he is in mortal sin. This 
fear should normally not be present, but 
we are discussing the problem of a par- 
ticular individual, who does have that 
fear. 
It is likewise possible that George is 
living in a habitual state of mortal sin, 
which he is unwilling to forsake. If he 





be thus unwilling to renounce his sin, he 
cannot make an act of perfect contri- 
tion, because this would be contrary to 
his intention to continue in a state of 
mortal sin. 

There is good reason to hold that in 
the first of these two cases, if the sick 
man in his unforeseen difficulty were 
truly sorry for his sins and did not wish 
to make an unworthy Communion, his 
action would not be objectively sinful, 
even though his sorrow was only imper- 
fect. Here there appears to be a paral- 
lel with the penitent in mortal sin who 
did not receive valid absolution, but who 
is in good faith and who has attrition 
for his sins. The subsequent reception 
of Holy Communion is considered to 
restore to him the state of grace, because 
he is placing no obex to that grace and 
because of his good will. In George’s 
situation I believe that there would be 
no subjective mortal sin, because the 


patient is sincerely desirous of doing 
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what is right, is truly sorry for his sins, 
and does not wish to receive Holy Com- 
munion unworthily. 

All these things considered, despite 
the sick man’s idea as to the morality 
of his actions, I would be inclined to 
judge that there had really been no mor- 
tal sin committed in receiving Holy 
Communion. However, if the patient 
is not sorry for even one mortal sin, 
and knows that he is not, he would be 
practically in the same position as the 
man who is living in a state of habitual 
mortal sin. 

Therefore, if he be in mortal sin and 
be unwilling to renounce that sin and to 
be sorry for it, he would be objectively 
guilty of another mortal sin by receiv- 
ing Holy Communion. The danger of 
revealing one’s sinful state of soul does 
not seem to be admissible as an excus- 
ing cause for receiving Holy Commun- 
ion when in mortal sin, without sorrow 
for that sin. This is not the same situa- 
tion as that of the person who finds 
himself at the altar rail, and who there 
remembers that he is in the state of 
mortal sin. Having made an act of per- 
fect contrition, he may lawfully receive. 

For the sick man whom we are con- 
sidering, however, there are certain ex- 
tenuating circumstances. He did not 
ask to receive Communion, did not wish 
to do so, and did not willfully place him- 
self in the position where he felt that 
not to receive Communion would reveal 
his sinful state. Consequently, judg- 
ment of his guilt should be merciful. 
As a confessor to whom the sick man 
would later come, I would ask whether 
or not, at the time, he judged himself 
to be guilty of mortal sin in receiving 
Holy Communion as he did. If he gave 
a definite answer, either negative or 
affirmative, I would accept it and let 
the matter rest there. If he replied that 
he just did not know, and felt that he 
could do nothing else under the circum- 
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stances, I would judge him to be only 
doubtfully guilty of formal mortal sin, 
and would make no further effort to 
arrive at a certain judgment, because 
I do not believe that it would be pos- 
sible. As happens in some cases, one 
might have to leave judgment of the 
fact to Almighty God, and concentrate 
rather on seeking assurance of genuine 
sorrow for past sin and on encourage- 
ment to avoid sin in the future. 

This question serves as a reminder 
that the priest should take prudent 
measures to see that no one is placed 
in the kind of situation described here, 
hecause Holy Communion is brought to 
him without his asking for It. The 
Holy See orders this procedure to be 
followed for the sick in religious com- 
munities,? and it should be followed in 
hospitals and similar institutions as 
well, to avoid the difficulty encountered 
by the patient in the case just discussed. 


Should Questioning of 
Pentitents Be Omitted? 


Question: I have been told that the 
confessor is not supposed to ask any 
questions of a woman penitent concern- 
ing sins against the Sixth Command- 
ment, and that the Holy See has given 
orders to that effect. Is this informa- 
tion correct? 

PROBATUS. 


Answer: It is not correct that the 
Holy See has given orders that a woman 
penitent is not to be interrogated at all 
about matters pertaining to sins against 
the Sixth Commandment. Confessors 
must avoid any excess in questioning, 
and they should be most circumspect in 
their dealings with women penitents, 
both in the confessional and outside. 
Nevertheless, it is the confessor’s duty 


*S. C. of the Sacraments, Private Instruc- 
tion, December 8, 1938. Translated in Canon 
Law Digest (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1943), Vol. 
II, p. 214. 
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to see to it that a confession is complete, 
barring some reason which lawfully ex- 
cuses from material integrity. 

Useless questions should not be asked, 
that is, questions which are not neces- 
sary to supply for the penitent’s failure 
to confess something or to learn the 
penitent’s dispositions. The confessor 
must remember that the only neces- 
sary matter of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance is mortal sins, according to their 
species and number, committed after 
baptism, and not yet directly forgiven, 
or at least not yet completely confessed. ° 
In addition, there is required confession 
of any circumstances that change the 
species of the sin, provided that the 
penitent is aware that these circum- 
stances add a specific malice. The con- 
fessor is obliged to make inquiry only 
about these things, and then only if he 
has a reasonable suspicion that they 
have been omitted, either in good faith 
or in bad faith. 

No penitent should be allowed to go 
into unnecessary details and circum- 
stances concerning sins confessed, es- 
pecially sins of impurity. Moreover, 
confessors are reminded that the divine 
precept concerning material integrity of 
confession ceases to bind when there 
would result grave harm to the confes- 
sor or the penitent. Hence, when 
scandal is to be feared in a particular 
case, interrogation is to be omitted or 
left incomplete, as the circumstances 
demand. In case of doubt, it is better 
to fall short of what is required than to 
go to excess. 

If any information concerning medi- 
cal or hygienic matters is necessary, 
the penitent should be referred to some- 
one else for instruction outside of the 
confessional. The confessor is never, 
under any circumstances, either to offer 
or to give, in compliance with a request, 
information concerning the nature or 
method of marital relations. With 
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women penitents especially, he should 
avoid treating in the confessional those 
matters which do not pertain to con- 
science, and the eonfessions of women 
penitents are not to be unduly pro- 
longed. 

Norms such as these, however, do 
not mean that the confessor should not 
ask of a woman penitent any questions 
at all concerning sins against the Sixth 
Commandment, when such questions are 
necessary. The general rules of moral 
theology regarding the confessor’s obli- 
gation to secure an integral confession 
remain in effect. 


Using Unblessed Vestments 


Question: Is it seriously wrong to 
use for Mass vestments that have not 
been previously blessed? I have read 
somewhere something to the effect that 
it is the blessing which constitutes the 
corporal or sacred vestments as such, 
and that without the blessing they 
would just be pieces of cloth. 

PRESBYTER. 


Answer: It is Cappello’s opinion that, 
more probably, the blessing of the 
sacerdotal vestments is required only 
under pain of venial sin.* He also holds 
that it would be no more than a venial 
sin to celebrate Mass with an unblessed 
corporal. This is not to say that such 
actions are commendable or unimpor- 
tant, but we are here concerned only 
with their sinfulness and the degree of 
guilt. 

It may be well to point out that, in 
almost every diocese in the United 
States, priests who possess the diocesan 
faculties are authorized to bless sacer- 





> Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de _  Sacra- 
mentis. By Felix M. Cappello, S.J. (Marietti, 
Rome, 1945), Vol. I, n. 755, 5th edition. 

* Op. cit., n. 750. 


dotal vestments, and, also, the various 
articles used for Mass, such as the 
corporal. Naturally, we do not include 
here the consecration of a chalice or 
paten, for the validity of which a priest 
needs special faculties. Although the 
diocesan faculties are limited to the 
diocese of the Jocal Ordinary granting 
them,® there will hardly ever occur a 
case in which the priest will find himself 
unable to bless the vestments for Mass, 
or the corporal, if need be. 

It should not be forgotten that a re- 
served blessing, when given by a priest 
without the necessary permission, is 
valid, though unlawful, unless the Holy 
See has declared that it will also be in- 
valid.6 Consequently, if a priest were 
faced with the choice of blessing the 
necessary vestments without permis- 
sion, or of saying Mass with unblessed 
vestments, the better course would be 
to bless the vestments before using 
them. The blessing would be valid, be- 
cause the Holy See has not imposed the 
reservation of this blessing under pain 
of invalidity. 

The blessing would also be lawful, 
if there were a proportionate inconveni- 
ence that would result from the omis- 
sion of the Holy Sacrifice. Even if there 
were no real need to celebrate, but the 
priest would otherwise be obliged to 
omit a Mass of devotion because he 
had not received the diocesan faculties 
of the place or permission to bless vest- 
ments, I believe that he could make 
use of epikeia to give the blessing. Here 
again, the blessing would be both valid 
and lawful, and the Mass would be 
said with blessed vestments. 


*Canon 1304, n. 4. 
® Canon 1147, § 3. 
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An Autobiography of Courage 


“That evening I wrote to Bishop 
Donegan of the Episcopal Diocese of 


New York: 


Dear Bishop Donegan: 

“T am writing to tell you that it 
is my firm and irrevocable decision 
to renounce the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church and to seek ad- 
mission to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

I have not been moved to make 
this decision by light or unimpor- 
tant considerations. It is a de- 
cision reiched through prayer, 
study, and some suffering and, as 
I firmly believe, by the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost. I believe that 
the Roman Catholic Church is the 
true Chureh which Our’ Lord 
founded, with which He promised 
to be to the end of the world, 
against which He said the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail. And I be- 
lieve, consequently, that, in obedi- 
ence to Our Lord, it is my duty 
to be a member of that Church. 

God grant that the time may 
come when all Christians will be in 
one fold under one Shepherd. 

With prayers and affectionate 
greetings, believe me to be, 

Faithfully in Christ, 

William C. Kernan.”! 

The man who made that decision is 

a man who never avoided a controversy, 
if, as he saw it, a violation of human 
rights was involved. Kernan first came 
to public attention when, as pastor of 
Trinity Church in Bayonne, N. J., he 
offered his parish hall to Roger Baldwin, 
then head of the American Civil Liber- 


*My Road to Certainty. By William C. 
Kernan (David McKay Company, Inc., New 
York, 1953), 212 pp. $3.00. 


ties Union, whose address was being 
sponsored by the Bayonne Town Hall 
Forum. Reportedly, Mayor Hague oi 
neighboring Jersey City, convinced that 
Communist forces were behind the 
scenes, brought pressure to bear on 
Bayonne to bar the meeting. Against 
the advice of his own vestry and practi- 
cally everyone else, Kernan persisted in 
his intention and the meeting was held. 
Shortly thereafter Kernan was to admit 
that he had been duped even into join- 
ing local Red organizations. ‘Nonethe- 
less I felt that, quite apart from the 
Communists’ objectives, I should con- 
tinue my fight for freedom of speech 
and other civil liberties.” (This is 
significant in the light of a tighter con- 
cept of freedom of speech which promp- 
ted him later in Scarsdale, N. Y., to 
take the strong lead in the famous 
Searsdale School Battle.) 

From the Baldwin affair in Bayonne, 
Kernan immediately leaped right into 
the center of the controversy in Journal 
Square, Jersey City, where Mayor 
Hague was unceremoniously deporting 
to New York shores by ferry such 
speakers as Norman Thomas. Kernan 
then launched a metropolitan radio 
series, “My Answer to Father Cough- 
lin,’ which was not the most popular 
move he could have made in the Bay- 
onne-Jersey City area. 

Throughout all these stormy days, 
Kernan was anxious to keep what he 
felt was the Catholic, rather than the 
Protestant, character of Episcopalian- 
ism. His earlier experiences in the 
seminary, the conflicting views of his 
confréres, his keen consciousness of 
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ures of many centuries and of all we 
cherish most. 

We know in a general way what the 
Bible and Christianity are, but we need 
to know more in particular about them 
both. The Bible is, first of all, the 
greatest literature in the world; but 
more than that, it is God’s heavenly 
and special revelation to mankind. It 
has a message for every reader and is 
timeless, speaking to the generations 
as they come along, proclaiming its eter- 
nal truths and giving the answers to 
the everlasting questions which engage 
or trouble our souls. If its holy laws 
and precepts were universally observed, 
this sorry life and beleaguered earth we 
know—the scene of frequent wars and 
constant tragedies—would be a para- 
dise and a foretaste of the eternal hap- 
piness and heavenly country for which 
God made us and to which the Bible 
ever points with unwavering hand and 
unfailing assurance. In the New Testa- 





ment and Christianity we have the 
flowering and fruit and the steady shin- 
ing light of what is said in germ and 
shadow in the Old Testament. In the 
Holy Scriptures God speaks to us; in 
prayer we speak to God. 

How timely, then, and acceptable, is 
this new book, Year’s Pictorial History 
of the Bible and Christianity,” in whicn 
all the leading persons, places and 
events of the Bible and Christianity are 
beautifully pictured and illustrated, to- 
gether with just enough printed ex- 
planation to make everything clear and 
understandable! In these nearly 200 
large pages there are 1,000 pictures, 
mostly classics, and all very impressive. 

The compilers have done a masterful 
job. A book of this kind had never be- 
fore been done. It was no easy matter 
to write an all-inclusive pictorial his- 


* Year's Pictorial History of the Bible and 
Christianity. By the Editors of Year (Los 
Angeles, 1953), $7.95. 
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tory of religions without antagonizing 
any denomination, and still preserve a 
high standard of impartiality; but that 
is what has been accomplished in this 
beautiful work. 

Since this is primarily a pictorial 
publication, it was to be expected that 
it could not be a definitive book on 
comparative religions, and yet every ef- 
fort has been made to compile survey- 
histories of the various religions which 
are factual, objective and historically 
accurate. It seems to us that this aim 
has been accomplished, and that every 
reader of this work, regardless of religi- 
ous background or education, will find 
the book a source of valuable informa- 
tion. 

Some readers may wonder why in a 
book of this kind a section in the rear 
on non-Christian religions should have 
been included. But a little reflection 
seems to warrant this inclusion. In 
these days of swift and universal travel, 
it is helpful to know something about 
the religions and customs of our fellow- 
men everywhere in the world, so that 
we may more easily help him to see the 
difference between the true and the 
false. 

This large book will be a very useful 
as well as ornamental addition to any 
library. It is a work of permanent 


value. 
Cuar.es J. CALLAN, O.P. 


God of Philosophy 


I have heard a so-called practical 
man describe a metaphysician as a man 
with both feet planted firmly in the 
clouds. Fr. Bittle’s books, including 
this,* his latest, contradict that carica- 
ture of a philosopher. Those who are 
familiar with Fr. Bittle’s earlier works 
will remember that he scarcely ever dis- 

*God and His Creatures. Bv Celestine N. 


Bittle, O.F.M. Cap. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1953), 420 pp. $4.00. 
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cusses an abstruse point without reach- 
ing for an illustrative example, either 
from the natural sciences or from every- 
day life. Another strong point of his 
exposition is showing how the discussion 
fits into the history of thought and how 
it is approached by historically exist- 
ent thinkers in science and philosophy. 

Other familiar features of his former 
volumes are present in this one, too. 
Reappearing here are his summaries at 
the ends of chapters, a really usable in- 
dex and table of contents, a 15-page 
glossary of terms, and a catholic selec- 
tion of Catholic references for supple- 
mentary readings at the end of each 
chapter. I could only wish that he had 
included references to some of the works 
published in England in recent years by 
non-Catholic philosophers. I would 
also like to see topical questions or 
“Topics for Discussion” added at the 
ends of chapters in all the books of the 
Bittle series. 


Speaking as a college teacher, this is 
a book I should like to use as a text. 
Remembering that many readers of this 
review may be interested in this volume 
as a possible addition to the pastor’s 
library, I will say this: Fr. Bittle has 
drawn up for the priest with an intellec- 
tual bent (but with less leisure for 
scholarship) and with contacts in edu- 
cational circles, what such a_ priest 
would like to possess as a basis for dis- 
cussions about God. Many, many 
people have philosophical rather than 
theological “difficulties” about God. 
These problems Fr. Bittle puts in their 
scientific and historical contexts and 
thinks them through in an informal way 
rather than in the bare-bones structure 
of the seminary thesis. 

Concerning using the book as a text- 
book, I would first of all question the 
advisability of larding textbooks with 
Greek or Latin terms (inside or outside 
of parentheses), especially when only a 
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minority of undergraduates today have 
had even a minimum background in 
Latin. Fr. Bittle has kept this down 
to some 61 instances in his 379 pages of 
text, still a few too many. 

Rather than beginning with existent 
beings and seeking an ultimate sufficient 
reason for their existence, Bittle’s ap- 
proach (p. 3) is to begin with the “idea 
of God” as found by the cultural an- 
thropologist and historian of religions, 
and then inquire into its “truth value.” 
There may be some psychological ad- 
vantage to this approach; but from ex- 
perience with the undergraduate mind I 
would tend to think that many an un- 
dergraduate would tend to conclude (al- 
beit non-justifiably) that we are merely 
thinking about thoughts. He narrows 
down the approach (p. 8) to beginning 
“with a concept (N.B. again!) of God 
which is generally accepted in Western 
civilization instead of with some poly- 
theistic deity. . . .” Why this dis- 
junction? Why must the philosopher 
in his inquiry make a choice between 
beginning with a Christian idea of God 
or some polytheistic notion? What 
about the preambles of Faith? Why 
not start with existing things? Actually 
Bittle does later so begin his argumen- 
tation (2.e., with existing things) ; what 
I question is the effectiveness of this in- 
troduction to the issues. 

Chapter III is on the possibility (and 
necessity) of proof. In teaching with 
this as a text, I would recommend stress- 
ing more of the implied inquiry into the 
nature of proof. And this presupposes 
an inquiry into the nature of knowledge, 
which in turn presupposes an inquiry 
into the nature of being. As supple- 
mentary to Chapter IV (“Change’’) the 
professor would do well to emphasize 
that there is an even more fundamental 
problem than explaining the fact of 
change, sc. explaining (finding the suffi- 
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cient reason for the existence of) exist- 
ing beings as existing beings. In Chap- 
ter XII (“God’s Intellect and Will’) 
I do not find it sufficiently emphasized, 
at least for the undergraduate, that 
God’s eternity is not a kind of endless 
time. In speech and in writing we must 
always be on our guard against slipping 
into the intellectual trap of thinking of 
God as if there were a before and an 
after in Him. 

Fifteen pages are given within Chap- 
ter XIV to beating the dead horse of 
Bannesians vs. Molinists. Because an 
historical controversy may be of some 
interest to a teacher does not make its 
inclusion worth while in an undergrad- 
uate textbook. Is not the present in- 
tellectual task sufficiently onerous for 
the student without confusing him or 
her with the relative value of probable 
opinions? But Catholic advocates of 
partisan philosophies may rejoice to see 
this retained. 

This is a long book for a one-quarter 
college course; the treatment of mir- 
acles, for instance (p. 371 ff.), couid 
rather be left in cosmology. But the 
professor can easily indicate what he 
wants merely read (it is 90 percent very 
readable) and what should be gone 
through with a fine-tooth comb. As I 
said above, this is a book I should like 
to use as a text, just as I have used Fr. 
Bittle’s books in other college courses. 

Lewis DeLMacgE, S.J. 


Commentary on Apostolic 
Faculties 


Father J. de Reeper’s recent book A 
Missionary Companion’ is a commen- 
tary on the Apostolic Faculties. As 
evident from the book the sole purpose 
of the work is to aid the busy priest 


*A Missionary Companion. By Rev. J. de 
Reeper (Newman Press, Westminster, Md.). 
$3.50. 
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and the missionary in the growth of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Perhaps the 
only fault that can be found is in the 
title; it does seem a little misleading. 

The book, however, is indeed timely 
and, as I see it, unique. Today when 
there is so much hustle and bustle in 
our priestly endeavors and we are forced 
to cover so much territory, we can find 
in this fine work a ready answer to the 
problems and difficulties which so often 
occur in the ministry. While the book 
does not exceed 231 pages, its informa- 
tion is invaluable. One can easily de- 
tect that Father de Reeper has put 
much study into his work, since all the 
recent decrees and instructions of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith are considered, along 
with interpretations by the best and the 
foremost authorities of the day. Specu- 
lation is completely avoided as Father 
de Reeper intended this to be a hand- 
book of ready notes, and nothing more. 

The particular merit of the work at 
hand is its complete coverage of the 


apostolic faculties in a methodical 
way. First the faculty is stated, then 


the common law followed up with a 
clear explanation of the law granted by 
the faculty. The author’s commentary 
is adequate and reliable. He does not 
hesitate to make known his own opin- 
ions on matters of import, and the rea- 
sons which he offers are persuasive. 
While the entire work desrves com- 
mendation, it is the author’s treatment 
of the faculties on marriage and ques- 
tions related to it that stand out in re- 
lief. 

Priests who want to keep up to date 
on the present-day laws will find in this 
work a wonderful coverage of the apos- 
tolic faculties. Excellent headings and 
divisions of the subject matter dis- 
cussed make the work easy to consult. 
I wish only to emphasize what Father 
de Reeper himself stressed. He does 


not intend this to be a detailed com- 
pendium, but complete merely in those 
matters of practical importance. 

For these reasons A Missionary Com- 
panion seems a unique achievement to 
me and of special value not only to the 
missionary laboring in this country and 
afar, but all parish priests who are go- 
ing from morning meditation to late 
hours at night. All will want to make 
it a vademecum. It is concise and 
shows it was subjected to the closest 
scrutiny. I know all my fellow priests 
will say, “Here I believe is a little book 
of great value.” 


JAMES SCHAPPERT, S.8.J. 


Assisi, Message of Christ 


In his prefactory remarks to The 
Hour of Saint Francis,5 Archbishop 
Cushing states, “It must almost seem 
unlikely that one could write another 
book about St. Francis.” Though the 
Saint’s life story has indeed been told in 
every possible form, Reinhold Schnei- 
der, one of Germany’s great spiritual 
and literary leaders today, has made a 
distinctly new contribution to the 
literature on Francis. In translating 
the volume, Fr. James Meyer, O.F.M.., 
has aimed at an exact, rather than ele- 
gant, version of Dr. Schneider’s thought. 
The version is exact and elegant, too. 

In less than 120 pages, Dr. Schneider 
appraises, with inspiration, the mysti- 
cism attaching to the life of the Pover- 
ello. Skillfully interwoven in the study 
is the life portrait of the Saint. Three 
parts make up the book: “The Road to 
History,” the “Pattern of Life,” the 
“Saint in Time.” 

In the “Road to History,” the mag- 
nificence and pageantry of the time and 
its leaders are contrasted with the 


*The Hour of Saint Francis. By Reinhold 
Schneider (Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago). 
$1.75. 
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yearning for the simplicity of apostolic 
times. That simplicity called for 
poverty, but poverty that was led by 
obedience. Glory and poverty vied 
with each other in the young Francis 
and Lady Poverty was the victor. 

The profoundest need of the time and 
its people was the absolute need of the 
Lord. In living the life of his Lord, 
and setting that life aflame in others, 
Francis called forth a movement with- 
out parallel in history. Francis and his 
followers were on the road to history. 

In the “Pattern of Life,” Dr. Schnei- 
der portrays the conformity of Francis 
to Christ. Everything handed down to 
us about the Saint points to something 
greater which defies containing, points 
to his figure in all its holiness, to his life 
and being in its total perfection. His 
legacy is not in what he said, but in 
what he was and what he did. 

“One must look long and far indeed,” 
writes Fr. James, “to find anything 
paralleling the author’s exquisite ap- 
praisal of the virtues of poverty, chas- 
tity, obedience, and charity as practiced 
by Francis, culminating in the Saint’s 
mystical relish of the creature world 
and his joy in Christ.” 

The heart of the Saint found itself 
bespoken to by Christ in a way so en- 
grossing and irresistible that it turned 
to sheer flame. Into the flame Christ 
had kindled, the Poverello flung his own 
goods, his father’s bolts of cloth, his in- 
heritance. He wrecked the brothers’ 
houses to feed the glow with their tim- 
bers. What enthusiastic friends gave 
him in the way of gifts, all went on the 
flaming heap. At last he mounted the 
heap himself to feed the fire with his 
person. So much did he become like 
Christ, that grace sealed on his person 
the sacred seal of that pattern, the stig- 
mata of Christ. 

The author effectively pictures the 
significance of Francis on his own and 
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future times by contrasting the tactics 
of Francis and Dominic, the success of 
Francis and Innocent III. By means of 
these contrasts, the spirit of Francis is 
captured and brought to light. 

The life of Francis is a message from 
Christ: that is the Saint’s ultimate mis- 
sion and action in time. In the face of 
unbelief, apostasy, and coldness, Francis 
effectively demonstrated his faith. 
Where charity was disavowed, he em- 
bodied it in his person. Where truth 
was no longer seen, he staked his life 
with reliance on the truth. Where the 
Lord had been forgotten, he lived a life 
of which Christ proved the Lord and 
Master. 

The poor man of Assisi stepped bodily 
into the range of that consuming fire 
which surrounds the Lord. Like the 
Lord’s hour, the hour of St. Francis is 
always approaching. When a world 
conflagration consumes all goods of for- 
tune, when buildings begin to tumble, 
the hour is near of that Saint who tore 
down the house built for his disciples. 
Should the godless believe their hour 
has come, then indeed the hour of the 
holy Mendicant has arrived. The god- 
less cannot deny Christ when he is found 
living in a person. When the walls of 
the Church appear to totter, once again 
the hour of the Saint has come. The 
quiet force of his image impels those 
concerned about the Church to rebuild 
it in themselves until the truth again 
becomes active and visible from within. 
Indeed any era of history is after all 
the hour of St. Francis, because the 
Lord of history is alive in him. 


Kevin Ros, O.F.M. 


American Protestant Sects 


Author of A Protestant Dictionary, 
editor of eight contributions which sur- 
vey the focal depth of the modern 
Protestant tradition, Mr. Ferm has 


MASS OF THE GOOD THIEF 


On January 30, 1953, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites by indult 
granted to the prisons, reformato- 
ries, correctional institutions, train- 
ing schools, protectories, Gocd 
Shepherd Homes, and all types of 
places of detention for the delin- 
quent, the right to say on the 2nd 
Sunday of October a Mass of the 
GOOD THIEF. The rite of the 
Mass supercedes the Sunday and 
and all other feasts, except a dou- 
ble of the 1st Class. 


A copy of the Mass to be in- 
serted is now available, free, 
through the courtesy of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Prison Chaplains’ 
Associaticn, and may be obtained 
by writing to 


Rev. Salvator Fink, O.F.M. 
St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary 
Callicoon, New York 
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“Every one of these sermons is re- 
freshing and full of religious spirit. 
I am happy to endorse Father 
McNally’s efforts and I have every 
reason to believe that this book will 
be well thumbed from Sunday to Sun- 
day in the rectories of this country.” 
Rev. John C. Sellner, S.S., Professor 
of Homiletics, St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore. 
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offered something of practical value to 
a better understanding of that maze 
which is known as Protestantism. His 
American Church of the Protestant 
Heritage is not unlike volumes of an 
earlier vintage, such as His Many Man- 
sions and Our Protestant Heritage, 
which seek to reduce to a lower de- 
nominator the comprehensive field of 
Protestant ecclesiology. The author 
has bound between the two covers of his 
book® contributions from the pens of 
21 well-known non-Catholic scholars, 
each of whom give a bird's-eye view of 
the history and doctrines of his particu- 
lar sect. We fear that Episcopalians 
may resent finding themselves in the 
company of Arians and Anabaptists, 
Quakers and Disciples of Christ, but 
there they are, and there the editor 
again explodes the time-warn myth of 
continuity with the ancient Church. 

In its 481 pages the book appears to 
encompass as many contradictory doc- 
trines. Consequently the volume is a 
splendid example of the foundation 
stone of Protestantism, the application 
of the principle of private judgment. 
In no more emphatic manner could the 
acids which have corroded Protestant- 
ism for more than four centuries be 
brought again to the attention of the 
reader. 


* The A merican Church. 
gelius Ferm (Philosophical 
York, 1953). 


Edited by Ver- 
Library, New 





While a lay Catholic may become lost 
in the labyrinth which is Protestant- 
ism, the priest, who has been trained by 
seminary apologetics to encounter the 
multitudinous divisions in the non- 
Catholic field of religion, should not. 
Rather he should find here a handy and 
up-to-the-minute reference guide to 
save him time and wasted energy when 
preparing himself for convert and Study 
Club activity. Though it might be ob- 
jected that the price of the book is 
rather steep ($6.00), the objection can 
easily be over-ruled on the grounds that 
the priest who makes a purchase is in- 
deed making a wise investment. It is 
a book he is bound to use many times 
in his parochial work. 

We might suggest that the most accu- 
rate assessment of the worth of Mr. 
Ferm’s book is to be found printed in 
the blurb which analyzes its contents: 


“The reader will find an under- 
standing account of such churches as 
the Moravian, Lutheran, Presbyter- 
ian, Mennonite, Episcopal, Reformed, 
Unitarian, Congregational, Baptist, 
United Presbyterian, Quaker, Mis- 
sion Covenant, Chureh of the Breth- 
ren, Evangelical and Reformed, 
Methodist, Universalist, | United 
Brethren, Seventh Day Adventist, 
Disciples of Christ, Churehes of 
Christ, Chureh of God. A book for 
churchmen, for reference libraries, 
for students of American Chureh 
History. A book weighted with re- 
liable information.” 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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Auxiliary Forces of the Church 


The reviewer of this book, though 
a non-participant in the Congress, feels 
urged to propose that the collection? 
become a temporary handbook for all 
who are concerned with matters per- 
tinent to “the spiritual life, spiritual 
formation, and apostolate” of religi- 
ous communities of women in our coun- 
try. 

It is stated by the Holy Father’s dele- 
gate to the Congress, Most Reverend 
Areadio Larraona, C.M.F., Secretary 
of the Sacred Congregation of Reli- 
gious, after he had talked to “two Cardi- 
nals, five Archbishops and many Bis- 
hops” in the United States, that “every- 
one of them is highly pleased with the 
results of the Congress,” which is con- 
clusive evidence that the hierarchy 
stands ready to further the important 
aims ably discussed at the sessions of 
the Congress. 

Another group for whom the Con- 
gress Proceedings will be profitable is 
our strong army of diocesan clergyv— 
those already experienced in their field, 
and the future leaders and directors of 
schools, charities, and the various par- 
ish institutes. Too, sympathetic under- 
standing of the high purpose of the aux- 
iliary forces engaged in promoting 
Catholic living may be drawn from 
these addresses, where are presented 
objectives, which, if attained, will in- 
crease the strength and fruitfulness of 
the sisterhoods. The book may well 
be recommended for serious study in 
both seminaries and rectories. 

Superiors of religious women—those 
who participated in the Congress and 
those who did not—will find in this 
publication a suggestive directory to 





7 Religious Community Life in the United 
States: Proceedings of the Sisters’ Section of 
the First National Congress of Religious of 
the United States (The Paulist Press, 1952), 
197 pp. 


guide them in the present crisis of 
searching for ways to meet the exi- 
gencies of modern times, while simul- 
taneously preserving essentials of time- 
less religious discipline. They will wish 
to use material in the book in support 
of programs already adopted or about 
to begin, toward stronger preparation 
and intelligent formation of young 
members. For mature religious, su- 
periors will find excellent matter for 
reading and constructive discussion, to 
stimulate spiritual progress and to dis- 
cern present trends, their uplifts and 
pitfalls. 

Specific topics treated in the collec- 
tion are: problems facing all communi- 
ties concerning the fundamental train- 
ing, quantitative and qualitative, of 
their members; study of obedience and 
poverty in the light of unchanging 
principles applied to present-day con- 
ditions, teaching the vows in their posi- 
tive aspects; and emphasizing the im- 
portance of definite training for mis- 
tresses of novices and superiors. Four 
papers on, “Modern Conveniences and 
Comforts in Their Relation to the Reli- 
gious Spirit,” are particularly impres- 
sive, in that they are the expressions of 
four different communities among the 
oldest and best known sisterhoods, yet 
all of them are basically in agreement 
on the distinction between “adaptation” 
and “mitigation,” between “means” and 
“ends,” and all arrive through varying 
arguments at the same conclusion, “that 
we may so use the things of time as not 
to lose those ef eternity.” 

Conclusively, Father Larraona sum- 
marized what may best describe the 
contents of this book when he said, 
“Your Congress constitutes a powerful 
contribution to the world-wide move- 
ment of religious toward a greater 
consecration to their goal of perfection.” 


Sister Mary Francisca, 8.L. 
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American Martyr 

Bishop Francis X. Ford® was a prod- 
uct of America. He had been formed 
in American schools and left for China 
in 1918 as a member of the first depar- 
ture group of a strictly American mis- 
sionary society. He was also a product 
of Maryknoll, and, as such, had been 
schooled in missionary techniques by 
the two pioneering founders of Mary- 
knoll. He went to China with a two- 
fold purpose: to make converts and to 
found there the Catholic Church. He 
believed that the latter reason was the 
more important because, as he foretold: 
“In the event of persecution, it is the 
organized Church that can withstand 
attacks.” He was the first Bishop of 
Kaying, and he intended to be the last 
foreign bishop. Had he lived, and had 
peace remained with China, Kaying 
today might be completely native con- 
trolled. 

But while he trained his seminarians 
and native priests, while he founded his 
native sisterhoods, the evil power that 
is Moscow was spreading octopus-like 
over the world. He saw the danger 
and worked against it. There was no 
halting the evil, however, and so as a 
symbolic figure he became engulfed in 
it. Then, this active, zealous, and dy- 
namic man was reduced to a tottering 
skeleton with long white beard that 
looked like cotton. Then this virile, 
energetic apostle who hiked the byways 
and highways of South China, became 
the skin and bones that was carried 
around a filthy Canton prison like a 
sack of potatoes. Then this first Mary- 
knoll student became the first American 
bishop to die at the hands of the Chi- 
nese Communists. 

Bishop Lane, a boyhood friend and 





® Stone in the King’s Highway. The Life 
and Writings of Bishop Francis X. Ford. By 
Bishop Raymond A. Lane (McMullen, New 
York, 1953), 297 pp. $3.00. 
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companion of Bishop Ford, and later, 
as Superior General of Maryknoll, his 
director, tells the factual story of Bishop 
Ford in the brief biographical part 
of Stone in the King’s Highway. The 
portrait of Frank Ford, his dreams, and 
his accomplishments, are well drawn— 
full of the human and the sublime. 
Some day, perhaps, a more extensive 
biography will be prepared, but it will 
not exceed this in warmth and human 
affection. Bishop Lane presents a real 
man in this biography and, in doing so, 
prepares the reader for an understand- 
ing of the pages which follow. 

In the second and greater part of the 
book, Bishop Lane gives a synthesis of 
the most important and best of Bishop 
Ford's extensive writings. Cleverly, he 
arranges for Bishop Ford to draw his 
own portrait and reveal his own mind. 
Through a pointed introduction to each 
section Bishop Lane allows us to see the 
spiritual and mental development of a 
soldier of God. We see Frank Ford 
choosing the mission life, not as an 
adventurous mode of escape, but be- 
cause the missions “are the normal life 
of the Catholic Church.” We follow 
the young missioner to China, and feel 
his compassion for the Chinese people. 
When a thief steals money from his 
pocket, we understand why Father 
Ford did not want the offender caught. 
We marvel at his sympathy when for 
years he endures the unsavory con- 
coctions of an inept cook, because he 
knows that the wretched man would 
be unable to find another job. 

Down through the years Bishop Lane 
guides us to the lonely end in a Canton 
prison. “We must not hate the Com- 
munists,” Bishop Ford said to a nun 
imprisoned with him. “They are acting 
according to their lights.” Even in 
Communism, Bishop Ford saw a mis- 
sionary way to get closer to God. “The 
world-wide persecution of the Church, 
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and her sufferings in which we have so 
small a share, may bring about in God’s 
own time a rebirth of the faith in all 
nations. If we share in Christ’s Pas- 
sion, we shall also share in His Resur- 
rection.” 

ALBERT J. NEviNs, M.M. 


Keys to the Third Floor 

Subtitled “How To Live Religious 
Life,’ this book is concerned primarily 
with the quomodo rather than the quid 
of full Christian living. It lives up to 
its announced purpose more than mag- 
nificently, and in this it is an eminent 
book. The keys, to which Father Dion 
refers, is his synonym for “means” of 
living in full friendship with Christ. 
This sets the book apart from the vast 
majority of spiritual books which so 
frequently build up a great desire for 
perfection by inspiring delineation of 
the end to be attained, leaving a sort of 
holy frustration for a volume to follow 
and show how the road is to be tra- 
versed. 

Before proceeding with this review, 
a word of caution in fairness to the 
author’s intention is in order. It might 
appear from the subtitle that this book 
is meant only for members of religious 
orders. This is true, though not in an 
exclusive sense. The vows of religion 
are not the main concern of this book, 
and in fact the author does not treat all 


* Keys to the Third Floor; How to Live 
Religious Life. By Philip E. Dion, C.M., 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 7, N. Y.) 
192 pages, $3.25; for Priests and Religious, 
$2.60 net. 
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the vows. The book is meant for every 
man and woman, priest and layman, 
the Sisters and the Brothers, the semi- 
narian, for everyone who would not 
live by feelings alone (the first floor), 
nor by the restricted norms of reason 
alone (second floor), but who would 
live according to the criteria of super- 
natural faith. 

The author of this book shuns all 
attempts at the unnecessarily profound 
in his unfolding of the means. The 
means to perfection are set down in 
simple formulae, and when the simple 
formulae are easily and quickly, and 
soon habitually, applied to every ordi- 
nary action of every ordinary day, the 
reader feels the unusual thrill that it is 
not a very complicated matter to get to 
Heaven, given, of course, the grace of 
God. One feels impelled to call this 
book the minor logic of the ascetical 
life. I, for one, would like to see a lot 
of novices begin their lives of dedica- 
tion with this book instead of with 
some of the truly profound and subtle 
tomes in which they frequently get lost. 

When someone really wants to help 
you, their advice is clear and unmis- 
takable, and there is an accompanying 
encouragement in the offering of the 
solution. This struck me from the out- 
set of the book. This young priest has 
all the zest and zeal of youth and he 
brings it to his helpful pages in the 
maturity born of meditation. You feel 
like you would be doing him a favor 
not to think the life of perfection unat- 
tainable, that you would be disappoint- 
ing him keenly if you did not follow 
the road he so clearly marks out to 
salvation. The book is an eager book; 
the reflection in it is not only on the 
choice of words, but more so on his 
anxiety to “sell” everyone on doing 
what so obviously makes this man so 
happy in his pages. 

Patrick CURLEY. 
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This Book Belongs to Every Priest, Every Religious Sister and 
Brother, Every Seminarian— To Everyone Seeking First the 


Kingdom of God. 


KEYS TO THE THIRD FLOOR 


HOW TO LIVE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By Philip E. Dion, C.M. 


Here is a book which is not beautifully or dreamily theoretical — { 
A particularly appealing feature of this book is the detailed directions (The Keys) t 


which are given for acquiring the virtues and goals set forth as constituting the es- 
sence of the Christian life in action! 


Father Dion writes in a popular, readable, unprofound style which makes ‘‘Keys to 
the Third Floor” ideally suited for common reading in Religious Communities . . . ! 


EMINENTLY SENSIBLE AND PRACTICAL! 


What you will NOT find in this book... 


A treatment of the vows of poverty and chastity 


Chapters about death, Judgment, purgatory or 


hell... 


Sin—as such—is not spoken of, nor is the virtue 


of mortification .. . 


No explanation of meditation, or mental prayer 


You WILL find in this book .. . 





A practical treatment of the ends and aims of Religious life . . . 


e A picture of what the Religious life should look like—in action! 


¢ A simple, down-to-earth, homely explanation of the goal you are trying to reach 
in the Religious life. . . 
¢ Fully explained, detailed, and achievable means to progress toward perfection! ! 


Price $3.25. Price To All Priests 
and Religious—$2.60 net 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Ine., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The hushed silence . . . the air of awe and reverence as 
the consecrated elements are elevated, bespeak the mystic 
climax of the Mass, underscering the solemn words of the 
Code that the candles used at this sacred ceremony be of 

pure beeswax “‘saltem in maxima parte.”’ 





SCARBeete Ce.c TRE» 
STRACUSE, WM. ¥. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Will & Baumer craftsmen never tire in their zeal to make 
candles for Church use as free from adulterants and impuri- 
ties as it is humanly possible to achieve. Every candle is com- 
posed of pure beeswax in the precise amount stamped thereon. 
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